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ON DRUNKENNESS, 


Dr» INKENNESS ocecafions a 
greater fimilitude between man and 
the brute creation than any thing 
elic. When a perion contracis a 
habit of drinking to excels, he bes 
comes an object of pity as well as 
contempt; he perceives that his 
jemeEN and acquatntar xces fhaun his 
company, + his attachment is in- 
vine ible, and (fuch is the * force of 
cuitom’’) he would rather forego 
we enjoyment of friend{hip, thaa 
ie pleafure of drinking. "Phis de- 
grading habit, when once a man 
becomes tts rr caufes him great 
affliction and mifery, it impairs his 
conflicution, and finally after he has 
endured excruciating pains, - ings 
hiin to an untimely “death, ile 
in a itate of inebrietys he hs y 
commits outrages and excefles of 
which, when his reaton has returned, 
he isathamed. ‘There are fome in- 
ftances of thofe who have been ad- 
di¢ted to drinking, having been re- 
formed, and becoming ufeful and 
re! (pectable mer bers “of fociety ; 
but thefe are fo few, that I hope 
no one will fuffer this dreadful cut. 
tom to overcome hin through an 
ill-placed confidence, and i der the 


fuppofition that his refolution is 
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it, when he thinks fit to make the 
determination, which he thinks fhall 
be done as foon as any evil confe- 
quences appear to be the refule; 
for it is next to an impoilibility 
when once he has yiekled to it, to 

regain the inditference he pofletled 
before the pernicious habit was ac- 
quired, The evils it fabjects him 
to are very numerous—by this he 
is reduced to the mott defpicable 
grate in the feale of exiftence—by 
this he is placed on a parailel with 
the bealts of the foretts—and by 
this he becomes as an outcalt ef 
fociety, the objeét of the averfion 
of his former acquaintance—and 
on account of this he is abhorred 
and thunned by the reft of mankind 
who have a knowledge of his cha- 
racter, (except a few deluded mor. 
tals, who confcious of the fimilarity 
of their conduct, and confidering 
that reflections on his manners wiil ; 
be a reflection on their own) as if 
they .would be polluted by lis 
touch. ‘There are thofe who have 
prodigaily wafted their paternal in. 
heritance, whofe imagination paints 
to them in the deepe R colour the ter- 
rors of poverty, aad, being unabls 
to endure the diltrefing idea, ruth to 
the tavern, and for a fhort time 
bury their cares in oblivion; bue 
M, when 
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Troy not taken by the Greeks. 35 


It is not, however, my intention 
to tranflate this part of the dif- 
courfe, nor even to abridge it, but 
only to feleé&t from it the argu- 
ments that appeared to me the moft 
conclufive and ftriking, to enforce 
them by fome additional confidera- 
tions, and to add fome obfervations 
that have occurred to myfelf in 
reading and refleGting on this very 
important and intereiting article of 
ancient hiftory, 

According tothis author, Heten, 


the daughter of Tyndarus, king of . 


Sparta, was, by far, the moft beau- 
tiful woman of her time, and had a 
great number of fuitors, amongft 
whom were Menelaus and Paris. 
The latter was preferred by the 
lady to all the reft, on account of 
the graces of his perfon and addrefs ; 
and his magnificent prefents obtain- 
ed the confent of ‘Tyndarus, her 
father, who befides was defirous of 
connefting himfelf with Afia. Up- 
on this , Fs and the other 
Greeks, partly from refentment of 
the affront which they thought they 
had received, and partly from the 
hope of plunder, invaded ‘Troas, 
Many auxiliaries came to the affitt- 
ance of Priam, and an obftinate and 
bloody war enfued, in the courfe of 
which great numbers fell on both 
fides; but the Greeks had all along 
the wort of it, ‘They loft a great 
number of troops, and fome of 
their bravett commanders. Hector, 
according to this author, inftead of 
being fluin by Achilles, himfelf 
flew both Achilles and Ajax; 
though Homer, to cover this dif- 
grace, has made the former, who 
was the braveit of the Grecks, perifh 
by the hand of Paris, the moit daf- 
tardly of the Trojans, the latter by 
his own, At lalt, afier fuffering an 
infinity of hardfhips and loffes, the 
Greeks were glad to retire as they 
beft could. He givesa very long 


detail of the war; but, for the rea- 
fon already mentioned, I enter not 
upon it, but proceed to the real 
evidence he offers of the falfity of 
the common ftory. . 

In confidering this matter, it 
will be proper to view the circum- 
ftances and fituations of public af- 
fairs, as at four different periods : 
rft, Before the voyage of Paris to 
Sparta. 2dly, As at the time of 
his arrival there. 3dly, Daring 
the war. And laftly, After the 
taking and facking of Troy. 

it is by no means probable, that 
Paris would fall in love with a wo- 
man whom he had never feen; and 
ftilt lefs fo, that he would form the 
defperate and nefarious project of 
carrying her off from her hufband, 
a powerful king, who lived at a 
diitance, and beyond feas. 

Chryfoftom might have added, 
that the force of this objeftion was 
forefeen ; and that to obviate it, 
was invented what is called the 
Judgment of Paris; for it was not the 
fhepherd of Ida that conceived this 
plan; he was put upon it by Ve- 
nus, who promifed him fuccefs in 
reward of his having adjudged the 
apple to her. 7 

But further, Paris could not get 
afhip, ora crew, without the con- 
fent or connivance of his father ; 
yet itcannot be belicved that Pri- 
ai, an old, wife and good king, 
would give any countenance to 
fuch an undertaking. 

Let it be fuppofed, however, that 
Paris, fomehow or other, got a fhip 
and a crew, and arrived at Lacedzx- 
mon, when Menclaus and her bro- 
ther were abfenr, (for it is furely 
neceflary to fead them away); and 
let it be ftill further fuppofed, thae 
he had been able to perfuade her to 
forfake her hufband, her child, and 
her country, aad ‘to follow, to her 
own eteraal difgrace, a young ad- 

venturer 
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when recollection again returns, 
when they have again the know- 
ledge of the horrors of their fitua- 
tion, it appears more dreadful than 
before; aud once more the tavern 
is their refuge, till at length they 
become unfit and incapable of pro- 
viding for their fubfiftence, and 
they fink into the moft abject ftate 
of indigence ; when if they had 
been condudied by prudence, with 
the affiftance of care and induftry,. 
they might have recruited their ef- 
tates, & regained an honorabie and 
‘tefpectable ftation in fociety. 

‘There are alfo fome, who, allured 
by the profpeét of wealth, or urged 
on by malice and hatred, have com- 
mitted crimes at which humanity 
would fhudder, end whofe confcious 
guilt is an invincible impediment to 
happinefs ; have endeavored to bury 
the remembrance of their wicked- 
nefs in wine,. but they cannot ren- 
der themfelves deaf to the reproaches 
of confcience, and they ought to 
recollect, that it will only haften 
that punifhment to which they will 
be eternally doomed as a reward 
for their iniquity. 


Junius. 
ener ee 
TROY NOT TAKEN BY THE 
GREEKS. 


[ Continued from page 12.) 


A\rrer what has been fated, 
I may venture, I imagine, to pro- 
ceed with lefs timidity than I other- 
wife could have done, to endeavor 
to fhew, that the account given by 
the Greeks of their expedition 
againft Troy is incredible and in- 
confiftent with itfelf; and that (if 
ever there was at all a ‘Trojan war} 
Troy was not taken by them, but 
that they were obliged, by thofe 
who defended it, to raife the fiege, 
and retire with lofs and cifgrace. 





Several of the arguments to be 
urged in the fequel upon this fub- 
ject are taken from a very curious 
differtation by a Greek author, 
Dio Chryfoftomus, who lived in 
the time of Trajan, and acquired 
great reputation by his works, from 
the purity of his ftvle, and the ele- 
gance and depth of his fentiments 
and reflections. He has written 
two diflertations upon Homer; in 
one of them, he makes his panegy- 
ric as a poet; but, in the other, 
takes him fevevely to tafk as an hif- 
torian, ‘The firft mentioned, which 
is in praife of the ‘poet, is taken no- 
tice of by almoft every commenta- 
tor who has publifhed an edition of 
his works; but not one of them 
makes the leaft mention of the other, 
Hence it is not much known. 

This laft may be divided into 
two parts. The firft part contains 
an account of the Trojan war, quite 
oppofite, in moft particulars, to that 
of Homer; and this, Chryfoftom 
fays, he made up, partly from in- 
formation, which he too pretends 
to have obtained from an Egyptian 
prieft, and partly from what appear- 
ed to him to be moft probable. 
The other, and by far the moft va- 
luable part, is an argument to prove, 
that Homer’s account muft appear, 
when examined with attention, to 
be falfe, abfurd, and contradictory 
to itfelf. As the detail which 
Chryfoftom gives is not vouched 
or authenticated in any fhape, I 
fhall ftate no more of it than is ne- 
ceflary for underftanding the argu- 
mentative part of his difcourfe, 


which merits the greateft attention.. 


Caufabon, who writes fome notes 
on this author, fays of this differta- 
tion ; “¢ Dignus piane liber hic, quem 
legant philologi, et quicunque in 
veterum fcriptis cum judicio cu. 
piunt verfari; quamivis et pro Ho- 
mero multa dici poffunt.” 
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As Wednefday. 


was {pent in affembling the Grecian 
army ; but as the Greeian princes 
lived at no great ciftance from one 
another, and all their men were ac- 
cultomed to the ufe of arms, it 
could not be difficult to bring them 
fooa together; andif it be fuppof- 
ed, that they came to the place of 
rendezvous at different times dur- 
ing this long period, it is not eafy 
to fee how they could be fubfitted ; 
befides, it cannot be doubted that 
Menelaus would haiten the invafion 
as much as poffible. 

At this rate, the beauty of Helen 
muft have been upon the wane when 
the fiege began, and quite over by 
the time it ended,’ For which rea- 
fon, Mr. Wood regrets, that Ho- 
mer introduced the circumftance 
into his poem, as it is far from be- 
ing agreeable, and not at all mate- 
rial, He might have added, that 
it is not confiitent with the excefs 
five encomiuins which even the old 
men of ‘Troy beftow on her charms, 
in the tenth year of the fiege; or 
the extravagant compliment they 
pay her, that it was nor art all fur- 
prifing the Greeks and ‘Trojans 
fhould have fuffered fo much and 
fo long for her. The probabiliry 
is, that this circumitancé Was in- 
vented by Homer to give an air of 
eredibility to fome others ; particu. 
larly to account for the abfence of 
Caltor and Pollux. In the third 
book of the liiad, Helen expreiies 
great furprife becaufe fhe did not 
fee her two brothers among the 
Grecian commanders. “This was 
in the tenth year of the fiege; and 
Homer adds, ** But they had boti 
died at Lacedemon a long time be- 
fore.” "This proves they were alive 
at the time of the elopemeai ; and 
that he thought it neceffary to ac- 
count for their not being at ile 
fiege, 

{ Fo be C getinned. ) 





BREAD AND BEER. 


"Tuer were no bakers among 
Corn, iike the other 
productions of nature, was eatea 
without any preparation. Wauea 
the-art of grinding it was difcover- 
ed, they made porridge of it, and 
much time elapfed before flour was 


the ancients, 


4 


ufed in any other way. When its 
mott effential ufe became known, 
the bread was prepared an hour bee 
fore meal time by the mother ofthe 
family. ‘The Roman “ladies, to 
whom this o¢cupation was come. 
mon, did nov think themfelves in 
the leaftdegraded by ir. 

J¢ wes the Eaiterns who firft bake 
ed their bread in ovens; but the 
cuoftom was not adopted in Europe 
until the 583d year of the founda- 
tion of Rome. 

Beer is confidered to have been 
invented by the Egyptians in the 
year 1212 
wera, ad that they called it Pedaj- 
fian drink, owing to its being made 
ina town called Peélufium, on the 
Eaitern branch of the river Nile. Ie 
is now ufed ia almoft every coun- 
try, and ir is nearly the only drink, 
where there are no vineyar’s; and 
even where there are, itis a ufctul 
fubititute in a time of fcarcity. 


ASH-WLDNESDAY, 


A\mone various nations, afhes 
were formerly employed as a mark 
of grief aud repentance. The He 
brews covered their heads with 
athes in tine of public calamiry. 
The inhabitants of Nineveh expi- 
ated their crimes by the ufe of fac. 
ia the primitive 
charch,/the bithop marked the fine 
ner’s forehead with afhes, at the be- 
ginning of his penirence ; and from 
thence is derived rhe cuftom, (or- 
dered by the council of Benevento 


cloth and aihes. 
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venturer to a ftrange land; yet full 
infurmoantable difficulties ftood in 
the way of his carrying her off. For 
it mult be obferved, that Laceda- 
mon was not afeaport town, but a 
mediterranean place, being many 
miles up the country, as appears 
from the map; and further, that 
Paris did not only carry off Helea, 
but her effeéts, which confiited in 
bulky guods, fuch as, wearing ap- 
parel, carpets, tapeftry, and veffels 
of different kinds. It was impofii- 
ble, therefore, for Paris to carry her 
off fecretly, Hesmut have done it 
openly and avowedlyy aad ia the 
face of the fun; and a number of 
horfes and carriages were neceflary 





_totranfport the lady and her bay- 


gage from Lacedzinon to the fea- 
port. Now, fuppofing Menelaus 
abfent, is it poflible to believe that 
his fubje¢is would have fat with 
their arms acrofs, and beheld the 
wife and the wealth of their king 
carried off by a handful of ban- 
ditti? 

it is not eafy to figure a tolera- 
ble anfwer to this objection. ‘The 
author of one of the fpurious hifto- 
ries Of the ‘Trojan war in Latin felt 
its forcey and toavoid it, pretends, 
that Paris met with Helen in the 
ifland of Cythera, near the coaft of 
Sparta. . But this .is inadiniffible ; 
for, in the fir? place, Homer ex- 
prefsly faysy in a variety of paffages, 
that Helen was brought trom La- 
cedzmon to Troy ; and, 2dly, Not 
only the, but all her valuabie effects 
were carried off ; and the certainly 
would not have thefe wich her, 
when upou an excurfion to an if. 
land in the neighbourhood. 

We are come now to the period 
of thewar. It is very furprifing 
that the ‘Trojans did aot deliver 
up Helen to the ambaffadors fent 
from Greece, as the demand was 


Ty, mat takin By the Creeks. 


not ouly founded in juftice, but ene 
forced by the threat of an invafion. 
It is ftill more furpriling, that they 
could perfit in their refufal, when 
they faw themfelves attacked with 
1200 fhips and 100,0co men, What 
is moft aftonifhing of all is, thac 
they did not reflore her upon the 
death of Parisy but married her to 
his brother Deiphobus, Here Chry- 
foftom argues, and with grest plau- 
fibility, that this is perfectly incre~ 
dible, u20n the fuppofition that Paris 
had poticffed himfelf of her by a 
crime ; but by no means fo, if he 
obtained her in marriage with her 
father’s confent ; for then the grof- 
felt injuitice was on the fide of the 
Greeks; and itis nor at all fur- 
prifing, that the Trojans fhould 
have been willing to fuifer the laf 
extremitics rather than fubmit. 
This lait fuppofition is further con- 
firmed by. this circumftance, that 
Caftor and Pollux, the brothers of 
Helen, eid not go upon this expe- 
dition. ‘They both were alive at 
the time of her pretended clope- 
ment. 

‘Ten veats elapfed, after the elope- 
ment of tleien, before the Greeks 
laid fiege to ‘Troy. This we learn 
from her lamentation over the dead 
body of Heétor; fer there the is 
made to fay exprefsiy, that fhe was 
now in the twentieth year of her 
abfence from her native country ; 
and as it is agreed, that the fiege of 
Troy lafted ten years, it follows, 
that the fame period had elapfed 
from her being carried off to the 
landing of the Greeks in Afia. 
This circumftance Chryfoftom has 
overlooked, but it feems to de- 
ferve attention. So long a delay 
cannot well be accounted for. 

‘The fcholiaf upon the above pafs 
fage, who feems to have forefeen 
the obfexvation, fays, that this time 
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was an inftance. We have, how- 
ever, various accounts of twins, 
whofe complexions, features, fizes, 
and even inclinations, fo clofely 
refembled eath other, that perfons 
mott accuftomed to fee them, have 
miftaken one for the other. 

Virgil makes mention of two 
brothers who were the admiration 
of every one, from the refemblance 
of their countenances, and the con- 
formity of their difpofitions, 

' I have been informed by an old 
and refpectable gentleman, on whofe 
veracity I reft with the greateft 
confidence, that fome years fince in 
London, he knew of twins, then 
about twelve years old, whofe fizes, 
complexions, and features, appear- 
ed exactly the fame. Their parents 
were fond of making them wear 
cloaths of the fame make and colour, 


which often gave rife to fome very 


fingular and diverting incidents, 
They received the fame education, 
and it was obferved by many, that 
they would give nearly the fame 
an{wers to the fame quettions ; from 
which it was concluded, that their 
mode of thinking, and contemplat- 
ing on objects which prefented 
themfelves to them, was the fame, 
and that they did not refemble each 
other Jefs in their mental powers 
and abilities, than in the formation 
of their bodies which conitituted 
their external fimilitude. 

Pafquier, in his Hifoire des Seig- 
neurs de Sciffame, gives an account 
of two brothers who wonderfully 
refembled each other. It is the 
moft fingular and curious I ever met 
with; for which reafons I have 
been induced to give it a place 
here : 

Nicolas and Cloude Rouffi, twin 
brothers, were born on the 7th of 
April 1548; they refembled each 
other fo exaétly, that their nurfes 
were obliged to put them on differ- 
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ent coloured bracelets for a diftin- 
guifhing mark. In proportion 2s 
they grew up, their refemblance 
continued in the fame perfedtion; 
their cotntenances, fizes, and even 
the attitude of their bodies, were 
of fuch ftrict conformity, that the 
mott trifling difference was not dif- 
cernable. ‘Their geftures, tone of 
voice, method of aéting, difpofi- 
tions, and inclinations, tallied with 
each other in the moft wonderful 
equability ; infomuch, that when 
they were drefied alike, not even 
their father could difcern any difie- ¢ 
rence between them. 

They were educated at college, 
and afterwards introduced at court ; 
the eldeft was page of the chamber 
to Anthony de Bourbon, King ef 
Navarre, and the youngeft to Hen- 
ry de Bourbon his fon, afterwards 
King of France. Charles IX, was 
particularly partial to them; he 
took great delight in looking at them 
when they were together, among a 
number of other perfons, to difco- 
ver fome mark of difference between 
them ; but neither he, or any of his 
courtiers, could ever diftinguifh the 
one from the other. | 

They were both excellent play 
ers at tennis, but the youngeft was 
the beft. Sometimes when the eké- 
eit was playing, and appeared like- 
ly to lofe the game, he would feign 
fome caufe for quitting the party, 
goto his brother, change drefies, 
and fend him to finith the game, 
which he generally won by his fu- 
perior play, without the difference 
being perceived by either the play- 
ers or the perfons about them. 

The eldeft afked for the Vifcoun- 
tefs d’Efclavole in marriage, and 
obtained her promife. ‘The young- 
eft felt the fame inclination, with- 
out knowing of his brother’s en- 
gagement, and on being informed 
of it,.he gave up the idea, Thus, 
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in the year 1091) of going to re- 
ceive the afhes on the Wednefday 
preceding lent. 

Menage fays, he believes he was 
the firft who difcovered thefe verfes 
in Virgil, which are applicable to 
Ath-wednefday : 

Hi motus animorum atque hee certa- 
‘ mina tanta, 
Pulveris exigui jatu compreffa quicf- 
cent. 
Groxc.I. 4. v. $6, 87. 

The editor of the Mexagana tells 

psy that he heard a capuchin preach 


_oo Afh-Wednefday at Dijon, who 
’ very ferioufly quoted thefe verfes 


from Virgil, and applied them to 
the ceremony that takes place at 
the church on that day, faying, 
that the idea cf our being duft, 
and that we fhall return to duft, 
ought to allay all the irregular 
movements of the foul, and the con- 
tefts of the flefh again& the fpirit. 

The moft curious obfervation on 
Ath-Wednefday, was that made by 
a Turk, who, on his return from 
France, told the grand feignior, that 
on certain days of the year (he 
meant the carnival) the French 
went mad, and that a little of a cer- 
tain powder applied to their fore- 
heads, brought them to their fenfes 
again, 


<a 


A CHARACTER FROM LIFE. 


(Wiisotanpee is of a very 
lingular difpofition, Whatever plea- 
fes others is difgutting to him. His 
pleafure confifts in whatever gives 
pain to another. A-«philofopher 
who is ever the fame, and never 
commits an attian contrary to his 
fyftem, is to Mifolander an infup- 
portable object ; he would fee him 
firm and feeble in turn; defcend 
from his fuperiority of wifdom, an { 
eommit fome crrogs, 


A chara&er from Life. 


If he hears an orator, who fup- 
ports his difcourfe with energetic 
eloquence, he becomes drowfy, and 
inclined to fleep; an improper 
word, or a mifapplied metaphor, 
roufes and delights him; clofe and 
well-followed reafoning makes him 
dull and uneafy, but an ill-drawn 
conclufion highly comforts and 
pleafes him. 

He hates to read either profe or 
verfe, unlefs there are fome faults 
in the compofition. At a concert 
he is melancholy, witheut there are 
fome difcerdant notes to revive and 
comfort him. ‘The fineft pictures 
in the world have no charms for 
him, unlefs he can difcover fome- 
thing faulty inthem, A bad atti- 
tude, the drapery not well executed, 
too weak or too powerful colouring, 
badly managed fhades, a crooked 
arm or foot, attracts his attenticn, 
and diverts him. 

At table or in bed he is not eafy 
if there is not fomething deficient, 
A falfe ftep in a dance rejoices him. 
A beautiful fun-fhining day he hates 
to fee; there muit be fome clouds, 
In the moft ferene weather he wifh- 
es for a ftorm, or at leaft the figns 
of one, Public feftivals, or re- 
joicings, difguft him, if fome acci- 
dent does not happen to derange 
them. 

Yet Mifolander is not unacquaint- 
ed with regular and pleafing objeéts, 
but he hates them. It is not an in- 
verted brain that renders him fond 
of contrariety; buc he likes ir, 
‘‘ becaufe,” fays he, “ ft brings to 
my mind the defeéts of human abi- 
lities, gives me ftronger ideas of 
perfection, and thatis what I af- 
pire to.” F 





RESEMBLANCE; 


OF two perfons exa@ly and per- 
fectly alike, perhaps there never 
was 
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Greek Tragedy. 


advantages in a free city. On one 
part, the people, terrified at the 
actions and cruelties of tyrants, that 
are depicted to them, learn to de- 
teft an abfoluce government; and 
it is in liberty only, that they fee 
tranquillity and happinefs. On the 
other part, the powerful and ambi- 
tious citizens are witaefies to the 
fentiments. which thefe reprefenta- 
tions generate, and lofe all hope of 
ever feeing the multitude fubmic 
to the authority of an individual. 

We may obferve here, that ty- 
ranny was in no part of the world 
fo much abhorred, and fo feverely 
punifhed, asat Athens. ‘The affaf- 
finators of tyrants were in a manner 
sanked among the number of their 
gods, Pliny tells us, chat the firtt 
itatues which the Athenians erected 
in honor of citizens, were thofe of 
Harmodius and Aniitogiton, 

What further proves, that the 
Athenians contidered tragedy as the 
molt proper means of repelling ty- 
ranny, is, that it was reprefented 
by order of the magiftrate, and at 
the public expence, while comedy 
was only acted by fimple individuals, 
who deirayed the expences tiem- 
felves. 

It may he afked, why Ariftotle 
has not affigned the fame caufe for 
this {pecies of poetry as Plato? 

To this we anfwer, that Arif. 
totle was fearful of expofing himfelf 
to the indignation of Philip and 
Alexander; and the ftate in which 
the affairs of Greece then was fufi. 
ciently juftified his fears. 

Philip, who had for fome time 
projected the fubjugation of Greece, 
at length attacked the Athenians ; 
he defeated them, and this day, fays 
Jultin, faw the expiration of the 
glorious dominion and ancient li- 


. berty of the whole Grecian empire, 
Philip, however, who well knew the 
profound hatred which the Athe- 
Vou. IV. No. 41, 
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nians had to kings, divefted his vie- 
tories of the pomp and brilliancy of 
triumph. He conquered, remarks 
Juttin, but in fuch a way, that no 
one felt the hand of vi¢tory: he 
would not be titled king of Greece, 
but contented himfelf with being 
called the chief. This prince me- 
ditated the conqueft of Afia, bur 
he was allaflinaced in the midi cf 
his army. 

Alexander fuceeeded him. Equal- 
ly ambitious as his father, but much 
lefs difflembling, Alexander gave 
free reins to the violence of his paf- 
fions. Ariftotle, who was well ac- 
guainted with both father and fon, 
was extremely careful not to write 
any thing which might offend 
them. 

To thefe confiderations may be 
added’, that, notwithtanding Arif- 
totie received the moit dittinguithed 
marks of kinduefs and favor from 
Alexander, ftill this philofopher was 
fo unfortunate as to difpleafe him, 
It may not be ufelefs to relate the 
caufe : 

Among the number of Ariftotle’s 
difciples wasa young man, named 
Callifthenes, whom this philofopher 
tenderly loved, and he chofe him 
from among all the others to fend 
him into Alia, to be near Alexane 
der.  Calliftthenes was extremely 
well received, but the prince’s 
friend{hip was not of long duration. 
Young, learned, and free, the Athe- 
nian thought too highly; he pro- 
pofed his opinions with confidence ; 
he refitted thofe of Alexander, and 
even combated them. with a kind of 
pride and contempt; and at length 
he difputed with his hero, as with 
one of his equals that had entered 
the lifts again him. Enraged at 
his audacicy, Alexander accufed 
him of having eonfpired againtt his 
perfon, and condemned him to the 
cruclleft punifhment that the moft 

3N ingenious 
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fays Pafquier, the fame accidents 
which happened to one in the courfe 
of hié life, happened to the other ; 
the fame difeafes, the fame wounds 
at the fame inflant, and even in the 
fame parts of the bodies; and when 
the youngeft fell fick with the com- 
plaint of which he died, at the age 
of thirty, his brother was affected 
with the fame complaint, but re- 
covered by the greater abilities of 
his phyfician. When he heard of 
his brother’s death he fainted away, 
and remained for fome time with- 
out any figns of life; he, however, 
revived, and lived for many years 
after. 





GREEK TRAGEDY, 


L is to the love of liberty, or ra- 
ther to the hatred of tyranny, that 
Greek tragedy owes its exiitence. 
We find the proof of this in the dia- 
Jogue of Plato’s, entitled Minzs, 
in which this philofopher introduces 
a perfon who afks Socrates the fol- 
lowing queition : Why are we gene- 
valiy pesfuaded that Minos was a cruel 
and barbarous king ? * For the fame 
reafon,” replies Socrates, ** that 
fhould induce you, and all thofe 
who value their reputation, todread 
the refentment of poets, and to keep 
you from ever having them for ene- 
mies. It belongs to this clafs of 
men, above any other, to create and 
eternize praife and cenfure. Minos 
committed a great fault in declaring 
war againft the Athenians ; did he 
not know, that the city of Athens 
abounded in learned men, and par- 
ticularly in poets? It is not,” con- 
tinues he, © either Thefpis, or Phry- 
nicus, that invented tragedy ; it is 
from among us that it was born. 
It is the work of our predecetlors, 
who, to revenge themielves of the 
tribute which Minos exaéted of 
them for fome time, employed it to 


Greek Tragedy. 


brand the name and memory of 
that fage monarch.” 

In order to render this paflage 
more intelligible, it is neceflary to 
relate the following circumftancess 
Androgus, Minos’s fon, having re- 
peatedly conquered the youth of 
Athens and Megara at the Attic 
games, they, jealous and envious of 
his fuperiority, murdered him. 
To avenge this affaflination, Minos 
declared war againit the Atheniansy 
conquered them, and laid waite 
their country, and the gods, as Plu- 
tarch fays, dried up their rivers, and 
opprefled the people with famine 
and pettilence. Under thefe dif- 
trefling circumftances they withed 
for peace, which Minos would not 
grant, but. on condition that they 
thould fend him a. tribute every 
nine years, according to Plutarch, 
but, according to Virgil, every 
year, of feven young men, and as 
many virgins. Minos euclofed thefe 
children iva labyrinth, where, fome 
fay, he fuffered them to perith 
through hunger, and others, that 
they were devoured by the Mino- 
taur, ‘Thefeus liberated his coun- 
try from this horrid tribute. The 
city of Athens, to evince their gra- 
titude for this hero, decreed public 
feafts in honour of him; and parti- 
cularly ordered fome dances, in 
which, by the figures which they 
formed, was exattly reprefented the 
turnings and windings of a laby- 
rinth, It is from thefe feafts, in 
which the praifes of Thefeus were 
neceflarily mixed with imprecations 
againit Minos, that tragedy took 
rife. 

The importance which govern- 
ment attached to this fpecies of 
poetry, leaves us no room to doubr, 
bet that the original and true ob. 
ject of it wes to infpire the people 
with a hatred of tyranny. Tragical 
reprefentations produce two great 

advantages 
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litenefs entertained them, that no 
public emergencies could induce 
them to refign thefe diftributions ; 
and we fhall foon fee them forbid- 
ding any man, on pain of death, to 
move for reftoring what was now 
called the theatrical money to the 
military, or any other public fervice. 

‘ The theatre, for whofe fupport 
they provided thus amply, was in- 
fected by the general depravation, 
and in its tarn contributed to diffufe 
and increafe the infeétion, In the 
early ages, their drama was emi- 
nently remarkable for chaftity of 
fentiment. Immorality, even inthe 
mouth of a vicious character, was 
known to have excited a loud and 
general indignation in an Athenian 
audience. But now their ears were 
accuftomed to obfcenity and impiety 
(though thefe, it muft be allowed, 
were never made the great bufinefs 
of the reprefentation, nor were thefe 
the qualities which rendered a cha- 
racter the favorite of the audience), 
Formerly they found allufions in 
their admired poets, which were 
with pleafure applied to expreds 
their fenfe of the valour and virtue 
of their countrymen. Now, no 
character, however exalted or ho- 
nosable, could efcape the wanton- 
nefs and intemperance of their fa- 
tire. And this unhappy {pirie of 
ridicule, with which they were 
pofleffed, depraved their tafte, and 
corrupted their hearts. When the 
wifet and beft of their citizens was 
to be made a victim of their folly & 
caprice, he was fir made contemp- 
tible and ridiculous upon the ftage.”” 





TOMO CHEEKI; 


The Creck Indian in Philad lphia. 
Numser V. 
(Containing certain Indian Notions and 
Reflections, ) 


\ V HEN I amat leifure from 


attending on the big war captains 
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and men of the great council houfe 
in this village, on the affairs of our 
embafly, I frequently walk into the 
fields, over the cultivated farms, 
and through the little forefts that 
lay beyond the two rivers. 

What moft of all difgufts me in 
thefe excurfions is, that men feem 
too much to have ftrayed from the 
grand fimplicity of nature in what 
they calltheir rural improvements. 
One will lay out his garden ina form 
approaching to the circle, and no 
other; a fecond will not allow the 
producing power to fhape his trees 
into their natural, and, doubtlefs 
moft proper forms, but trims them 
into various fantaftical figures, which 
nature difowns. A third will {carce- 
ly permit a tree to grow on his 
lands on any terms atali, His wig- 
wam itands expofed: to the rays of 
a fcorching fun in the faummer; 
and there is nothing but the naked 
walls to break off the keen blafts of 
the winter. Endlefs are the vaga- 
ries of the imaginations of thefe 
white men, ; 

The very herbage of the plain 
feems to have undergone a fort of 
inferior civilization, as well as the 
men of thefe fields. All is changed 
from what it was.when the ancient 
red men trod the gloomy paths of 
the wildernefs. Here -and there, 
indeed, ftands a venerable oak a- 
midft this aflemblage of little things, 
as if to preferve the memory of 
what is pat; bowing under the 
weight of more than twelve hun- 
dred moons ; towering with all the 
contempt of fovereign dignity ove 
the puny improvements of men, and 
reproaching them for thus defacing 
the amiable reign of nature. 

But cuance feems to be the 
fyftem of nature in this world, 
Come the time, it muft, when the 
ancient chaos of woods will in its 
turn, take place of all this fantaftie 
finery; when the wild genius of 

the 
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ingenious barbarity could imagine. 
After ordering him to be thut up 
within an iron cage, he was in that 
ftate carried about to every place 
where the army was; and when he 
faw this unfortunate man nearly ex- 
piring with pain and hunger, he 
directed him to be given up to a 
furious lion, whe immediately tore 
him to pieces, and devoured him. 

Ariftotle, who acutely felt this 
barbarity, could not refrain from 
giving his fentiments ina very free 
ftyle ; and to make it further known 
how mach his heart was lacerated 
at the cruel treatment of his favorite 
difciple, he declared himfelf a par- 
tizan of Antipater’s. Alexander 
heard of it, and fignified his refent- 
ment in a letter which he wrote to 
Antipater. He mentioned the con- 
{piracy againft his perfon, and ex- 
prefsly faid, that not content with 
the punifhment which he had made 
Callifthenes fuffer, he propofed to 
punith thofe {till more feverely who 
fent him to Afia. 

Is it then in the leaft furprifing, 
under fuch circumftances, that Arif- 
totle, defcribing the art of poetry, 
and having to define tragedy, he 
was induced to order a different 
object, to that of rendering tyranny 
hateful. Thus the Greek tragedy 
ought, like their comedy, to be 
divided into ancient and modern. 
The changes which the republic 
experienced, produced a fpecies of 
comedy lefs fatyrical, more mild 
and proper to be reprefented in a 
monarchical ftate. The authority 
of an individual, and the violence 
of Alexander contributed to deli- 
neate a fpecies of tragedy, which 
was conformable to the times in 
which this philofopher wrote. 

Notwithftanding the unavoidable 
length to which this fubje@ has 
already extended, I cannot conclude, 
without adding Dr, Leland’s ace 
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count of the flate of the Grecian 
theatre in the time of Philip. 

“In the early ages,” fays our 
author, the theatre knew not that 
magnificence, which riches and lux- 
ury afterwards introduced. Slight 
and unadorned edifices were occa- 
fionally raifed, the people admitted 
freely to the entertainments, and 
the right of places and precedence 
entirely undetermined. ‘The peo- 
ple affembled in a tumultvary man- 
ner, and the firft occupier thought 
himfelf entitled to oppofe all at- 
tempts to difpoffefs him of his feat. 
Hence diforder and contention fome- 
times arofe; te prevent which, the 
magiftrates ordained, that a {mall 
price fhould be paid for places, to 
reimburfe the expence of ere¢ting 
the theatre.” 

«© Though the tax was low, the 
poorer citizens complained ; and 
Pericles, an able and artful politi- 
cian, fatally conceived a fcheme of 
ingratiating himfelf with them, by 
removing this pretended grievance. 
It had been agreed, in a time of 
tranquillity, that one thoufand ta- 
lentg fhould be annually depofited 
in the treafury, there to. remain in- 
violable as a public refource, in 
cafe of any invafion of Attica. 
This was, for a while, obferved with 
the attention ufvally paid to all 
new regulations,” 

‘¢ But Pericles propofed, that 
this fum fhould be diftributed among 
the poor citizens, to defray the ex- 
pences of their theatrical entertain- 
ments, with a refervation, that, in 
time of war, it fhou!d be applied to 
the military fervice, agreeably to 
the original intention, Both the 
propofition and the reftriftion were 
accepted, But as relaxations of all 
kinds degenerate, fooner or later, 
into licence, the people became at 
Jength fo intoxicated with the gay 
feenes with which riches amd po. 
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deriving advantage from every cir- 
eumiftance calculated to render our 
cowntry troly independent, and to 
give to themfelves that influence in 
factety, to which they are fo emt- 
nently entitled, on account of their 
numbers, their induftrious habits, 
and their national utility. 

‘he foil and climate of the Uni- 
ted States are as favourable to the 
production of theep and flax, as any 
of thofe countries from which, at a 
monttrous- expence, we procure 
woollen and linen cloths, and which 
from their wniverfal ufe have become 
necefiaries of life. And it is an 
undoubted faét, that every family 
engaged%in agricultare, can fupply 
itfelf with thefe articles at a cheap- 
er rate, than they can purchafe what 
is imported from any country in 
Europe. Independent of this confi- 
deration, one not lefs smportant is 
ofa political nature. As the gene- 
ral profperity of a country depends 
on the fure comforts and enjoy ments 
of individuals; every friend to the 
real independence and power of the 
VU. States, will ufe his beft endea- 
vours to render the {phere of thofe 
enjoyments as extenfive and as du- 
rable as poffible. Befides which, 
domeflic manufaétures give employ 
to a number of ufeful citizens and 
mechanics, by which a beneficial 
connection is preferved between the 
farmer and his neighbours, 

With refpeét to wool, the far- 
mers of the Unired States are re- 
proachably negligent. The fame 
flock of fheep which, under care- 
lefs management, fcarcely produce 
wool fafficient to pay for the ex- 
pence of keeping, will produce dou. 
ble the quantity, and of a fuperior 
quality, if the theep are properly 
taken care of, particularly during 
the winter. 

The advantages to be derived 


from the cultivation of flax, are not 


lefs negie&ted by our farmers. 
They are cefe&tive in not giving to 
the joil intended for flax a proper 
degree of cultivation, in not fuwing 
a fufficient quantity of feed to the 
acre—in neglecting that operation 
till too late in the fpring—in not 
rotting the flax foon after it is ga- 
thered, and with fufficient care, 
and in their carelefs manner of ma- 
naging the flax after it is rotted. 

[ had an opportunity lat fummer 
of obferving the method of culti- 
vating and treating flax in Holland 
and in Flanders, countries deferved- 
ly famous for their fuverior know- 
ledge in this ufefal branch of agri~ 
culture. 

The farmers in Holland confider 
flax as their moft profitable crop, 
and it is fo with their excellent ma- 
nagement. Ii poflible, they never 
fow flax but on a rich clay foil, 
having a tendency to being wet. 
After drefling the ground with well 
rotted manure, they etther give it 
a complete fummer fallow, or plant 
the ground with potatoes, which in 
Flanders, as in Ircland, is efleemed 
the bet preparative crop to enfure 
good flax. A gravelly, fandy, or 
alight foil cannot be depended on 
for flax ; the crop will be light, and 
of an inferior quality ; care 1s taken 
to procure from Riga, or fome nor- 
thern country, the brighteft, hea- 
viett, and beit feed; which they 
fow asearly as poffible in the fpring. 
A light froft is found to iajure but 
little, whilft early fowing enfures a 
greater quantity of lint, and of a 
better quality, than if fown late. 

If the object of tne farmer in 
fowing flax is to procure good feed, 
he fhou!d fow bur one bufhel to the 
acre. If to procure an abundant 
crop of good flax for fine linen, he 
fhouid fow at leaft two bufhels of 
feed tothe acre. This latter prac- 
tice prevails in Ireland and in Filan. 
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the foreft will refame his empire, 
and expelling trom his domains the 
tawdry productions of art, will 
once more uprear his gigantic chil- 
dren of oak in the room of thefe lit- 
tle foppith trees, thefe fhrabs, and 
bearers of fruit, that have been 
transferred from another country 
to flourith under the Indian fan. 

it fometimes makes me fmile, 
when I hear the white men hold 
taiks among themfelves on the anti- 
quity of this world, they call Amz- 
Rica. Before the arrival of their 
anceftors on thefe fhores (fay they) 
all had been from the earlieft crea- 
tion a hage foreft, inhabited only 
by red men; by bears, foxes, and 
other wild animals. 

Why muft I teil them, that the 
mof ancient Indian nations on this 
continent are but mere children in 
antiquity ! When we travel through 
the vaft filent wildernefs, and far 
beyond the Father of fireams*, the 
difcerning eye beholds the places 
where mighty cities once fiood, 
with evident remains of their towns, 
their pyramids, their fortifications, 
their gate-ways, and their lines of 
defence. There, once the warrior 
ftalked, and the merchant expofed 
his precious wares for fale; there 
was heard the feng and the dance, 
and the voice of the inftruament of 
many ftrings. But all, now, is fi- 
Jent : the orator is no more heard in 
the council houfe : the lovely glit- 
tering female has difappeared—and 
the foot of the huntfman alone paf- 
fes with the fwiftnefs of an arrow 
over thofe deferted {pots which 
were for ages the feats of elegance, 
and all the refinements of polifhed 
and focial life. 

At fome remote period, a nu- 
merous race of men feem to have 
flourifhed in this immenfe region, 





* Lathe original, the wordis Mississippi, 


endued with the fpirit and epinions 
ot the white men of tie prefent 
time; but the generation of red 
men came pouring down like a tor. 
rent from the cold woods of the 
north and the weft, and bore down 
all oppofition before them. The 
civilized nations were trampled un- 
der foot like the grafs of the field, 
before the vitiorious hofts of our 
ancettors, leagued in one crue} band 
againit the ancient people of the 
middle, and of the fouth. 

We, in our turn, have feen our- 
felves become weak, likea tender 
infant; and after a time, the Jn- 
dian race will no longer be feen in 
the woods of thei native land. It 
is for this I am devoured with me- 
Jancholy——but it is all to no purpofe! 
Such are the changes to which na- 
ture has fobjected her children ;— 
and I am not without iy fufpicions, 
that the univerfe itfelf, at certain 
periods, undergoes revolutions that 
are intended to make all things new, 
frefh, and beaoriful. : 

The farmer, at ftated feafons, 
by means of his ploughfhare, inverts 
the furface of the land, and expofes 
a new foil to the face of the fun ;— 
inftantly the whole race of herbs 
and flowers are buried in oblivion. 
But foon arifes a vatt varicty of 
frefh productions of different quali- 
ties, Dames, and natures. Some- 
thing like this, I would fuppofe, is 
the procefs of the Supreme Intellis 
gence, in condutting the great re- 
volutions of things. 

ON THE CULTURE OF FLAX. 
TO THE FARMERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


"Fare into view the local 
and political fituation of the United 
States, it is to be lamented that her 
citizens, engaged in the honourable 
occupation of agriculture, are not 
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ly rotted it will not afford a fine 
thread, while at the fame time it is 
accompanied with a degree of 
ftrength fufficient to bear the hand 
of the weaver. ‘This is one defect 
in the American thread intended for 
fine linen; another not lefs fre- 
uent arifes from the thread being 
a finer than the quality of the 
flax will admit, it not having been 
fufficiently dreffed for that purpofe. 

‘The operations of breaking, 
{wingling and hackling flax, are in 
Holland and Flanders attended to 
with the greateft cizcumfpection, 
much of the work is performed by 
women before winter. ‘The light 
Dutch brake is generally made ufe 
of. Ia fome places they have a 
machine for beating the flax, to 
render it foft, and to prepare it the 
better for the hackles; five of which 
are made ufe of for the fineft thread: 
the laft is of exquifite finenefs and 


only entrufted in the moft careful . 


hands. 

For the farmers of the United 
States to manufacture their own li- 
rens was at all times a defirable 
object, and has become of increaf- 
ed importance, from the prefert 
high price of this article, and the 
probability of its advancing on ac- 
count of the prefent ftate of Europe. 

GEORGE LOGAN, 

Stenton, April 5, 1799. 
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AN AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE, 


Benevowus was born to a 
fortune of eight thoufand pounds; 
which, being employed in a very 
beneficial branch of bufinefs, brought 
him in fuch a confiderable intereft, 
as enabled him to live ina moft hof- 
pitable and generous manner. His 
houfe was ever open to the poor and 
indigent; and his table fpread for 
the diftreffed and afflicted. His life 


was one continued a& of charity and 
beneficence ; for he was of that un- 
common turn and difpofition, that 
by relieving others he was fure to 
relieve himfelf. Notwithitanding 
this, his mind was fometimes haunt- 
ed by fad and gloomy fears, as if 
he had neglected his duty, and of. 
fended his Creator; and when he 
was afflicted with any bodily’ difor- 
der, his {pirits would fometimes fink 
almoft to melancholy and defpair. 
This gave occafion to a diftant re- 
lation of his, whom he had adopted 
from his infancy, to project a fcheme, 
which he waited only for an oppor- 
tunity to put into execution. Nor 
was it long before an apt occafion 
prefented itfelf to him :—When 
Benevolus was alittle indifpofed 
with a feverith diforder, he went 
to him with all the marks of dejec- 
tion and forrow in his countenance, 
and told him, that he was atreriy 
beggared; for that three fhips, 
which contained almoft the whele 
of his fortune, were taken by the 
enemy. Benevolus heard this fhock- 
ing account with the greateft con. 
pofure, and anfwered only, the will 
of the Lord be done! However, it 
preyed upon his fpirits, and he felt 
into a fettled mood of grief and dc. 
fpondency. His relation, upon this, 
propagated, with the greateft induf- 
try, a report, that poor Benevolus 
was melancholy, and out of his 
fenfes; and his acquaintance (who 
were ignorant of the plot that was 
laid) too readily believed it, whea 
they heard him talk that be was xt- 
terly ruined, beggared, nndine! a lit- 
tle time after this he made his will, 
and bequeathed his whole fortune 
to his ungrateful and worthlefs reia- 
tion; who, the very day after, fent 
him away by a fpecial friend he 
could truft, to a private mad-houfe. 
When they were got half way to 
their journey’s end, poor Benevo- 
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46 Ox the Culture of Flax. 


ders: inthe former country, in or- 
der to have a fine foft lint, it is 
faid the flax is pulled before it is 
ripe, and therefore they have occa- 
fion for an annual fupply of feed 
from other countries. In Flanders 
I obferved that the flax was fuffered 
to have a flight tinge of yellow, and 
to acquire a proper degree’ of ma- 
turity before it is gathered; bur as 
the flax is fown thick, the feed is 
of an inferior quality, and there- 
fore not made ufe of for the fuc- 
ceeding crop. The inhabitants of 
Flanders, where the fineft linen. is 
made, are of opinion, that the lint 
of the flax, if fuffered to acquire its 
full ftrength by the maturity of the 
plant, may, by proper manage- 
ment, have its fibres divided to any 
degree of finencfs, It muft be evi- 
dent to the moft fuperficial obfer- 
ver, that maturity is as neceflary in 
plants as in animals, to give to their 
fibres a proper degree of ftrength. 
The bark or fkin of the fiax is form- 
ed of minute longitudinal fibres, 
united together by filaments or mem- 
branes. As this regular compagies 
of fibres is divifible to infinity ; it 
is neceflary for the farmer, by his 
art and induftry to feparate them, 
by which he will render his flax as 
fine, and much ftronger than if 
gathered whilft green. 

Weeds are very pernicious to a 
crop of flax, and therefore the great- 
eft care fhould be taken to have the 
ground perfectly clear. If any 
appear after the flax is two or three 
inches high, they fhould be remov- 
ed by children going into the crops 
without fhoes, when the tender flax 
will not be injured, although pref- 
fed to the ground by the feet, To 
deftroy the roots and feeds of weeds 
in the ground, would it not be ad- 
vifeable to cover the field with dry 
leaves or ftraw, which being burnt, 
the fire would deftroy all vegetation 


near the furface, and the flaxfeed 
being fowa immediately, the afhes 
left on the ground might be of great 
advantage to the crop of flax. In 
Flanders they weed their flax with 
the greateit diligence, and fome- 
times place poles on forked ftakes 
amongft it, to prevent its being 
beaten down by the wind and rain, 

In Holland and Flanders, flax is 
generally water-rotted; for this 
purpofe foft clear water is general- 
ly made ufe of : if the water is any 
way coloured, it will communicate 
a tinge to the lint of the flax, which 
will be ‘afterwards removed with 
difficulty when manufactured into 
linen. The time neceflary@for the 
roting of flax depends on the heat 
of the weather, the quality of the 
water, and the firmnefs or maturity 
of the flax. ff all thefe circum- 
ftances are favorable four or five 
days will be fufficient ; if otherwife, 
fix or eight days will be neceflary. 
However, no particular rule can be 
eftablithed, and therefore, every day 
a {mall handful of the flax fhould 
be examined : as every hour the 
flax remains expofed, weakens the — 
fibres. In general flax is rotted too 
mach. When taken out it is fpread 
on a fitid of thort grafs to dry. In 
one year on my farm near German- 
town I fowed eighteen bufhels of 
flaxfeed, the greateft part two bu- 
fhels of feed to the acre; the flax 
was excellent, the whole produce 
was grafs rotted early in the feafon. 
I am fofficiently fatisfied with this 
practice not fo alter it; the frequent 
fhowers of rain, and the heavy 
dews to which our climate is fubjeét 
in the month of Auguft, may render 
water rotting lefs neceffary than in 
Furope—whilft grafs rotting, the 
flax fhould be a i turned, 
in order to preferve a uniformity in 
it when drefied and manufactured 
into thread, Ifthe fiax is unequal- 
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an Englifh minifter at Lyons, who 
advifed his immediate departure, 
as he would inevitably be difcover- 
ed if he remained at Lyons all night 
—he therefore departed haftily, 
and got to Nice. 

When he arrived at Paris, it was 
almoft eleven o’clock at night. He 
had concluded to depart at three 
in the morning by the Bruffels ftage, 
and tothe inn he fent his baggage, 
and, hoping to get an hour or two's 
fleep, he went to bed. He had 
fearcely fatlen afleep, before his 
room door was forced open, and in 
walked a formal drefled man, pre- 
ceded by a fervant, bearing two 
lighted candles, and folemnly inter- 
rogated him in Freneh to this pur- 
pofe :—* Are you John Howard ?” 
—<¢ [ am,’ replied the Englifhiman. 
‘¢ Did you travel with fecha per- 
fon ?” I do not know any thing of 
him,” faid Howati. The queftion 
was again repeated, and the fame 
reply, but wath fome warmth was 
given to it. The perfonage left 
the candles on a table in the room 
and departed ; immediately How- 
ard drefled himfelf, and ftole to the 
Lyons hotel ; he heard of two mef- 
fengers in purfuit of him, but he 
arrived at Bruflels undifcovered, 

At Vienna he propofed to remain 
two days; but the late Emperor 
Jofeph, hearing of his arrival, defir- 
ed to fee him: but as he had found 
his prifons on a bad plan, and badly 
conducted by perfons high in truft, 
Howard evaded an interview at 
firft ; but Jofeph fending him a mef- 
fage that he fhould chufe his own 
hour for an interview, the Englith- 
man confented to the Emperors re- 
queft, The moment Howard’sname 
was announced, - he quitted his fe- 
eretaries, and retired with him into 


a little room, in which there was. 


neither picture or looking-glafs. 
Vor. IV. No. 41. 
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Here Jofeph received a man who 
had never.bent his knee to, or kife 
fed the hand of any monarch: here 
he heard traths that aftonithed him, 
and often did‘he feize hold cof Haw- 
ard hand with inexpreffible fatisface 
tion and approbation. * You have 
erage faid Howard, * who 

ave been confined in dungeons 
without feeing day light for ewenty 
months, who have not yet had a 
trial, and fhould they be found inno- 
cent, your majefty has it not in your 
power to make a compenfation for 
the violated rights of humanity.” 
To the honor of this great prince, 
let it be remembered, that altera- 
tions were made in the prifons be« 
fore Howard’s departure, 


Ee 


BIOGRAPHY, 
HENRY MACKENZIR, 88Q, 


A NATIVE of Scotland, and 
a gentleman, whofe elegance as a 
writer have juftly entitled him to 
the name of the Addifon of the 
North. The firft charaéter which 
he affumed as an author, was that 
of a fentimental and pathetic writ. 
er, in which he met with confidere 
able fuccefs. ‘* The Man of Feel- 
ing,” a novel, his firft publication, 
made its appearance in 4771, and 
was very favourably received. In 
the fame year he publithed, « The 
Purfuits of Happinefs,” a poem; 
and two years afterward, “ ‘lhe 
Man of the World,” a novel, in two 
duodecimo volumes. The Novel 
of Julia de Robigne, in two voe 
lumes, duodecimo, is alfo, we be. 
lieve, to be attributed to his pen, 
In the dramatic line of compofition, 
he has produced the Prince of Tue 
nis, a tragedy, acted at Edinburgh, 
in 1773, and, we believe, he altered 
the Fatal Cariofity of Lillo, as it 
was reprefented at the Hay Mar- 
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lus fell upon his knees, and, weep— 
ing as if his very heart would break, 
begged, implored, conjuted’ him 
to return: ** Oh, Sir,” faid he, 
the big tears, rolling down his 
cheeks,  releafe me, fave me! 
fave me from the difgrace and hor- 
rors that await me! | am not mad, 
indeed I am nor; alas, alas, I am 
but too fenfible! Good heavens, 
that I fhall cherith a ferpent in my 
bofom to fling me fo dreadfully ! 
Oh, Sir, if you have any mercy, 
if you are made of flefh and blood, 
fuffer me to return! I will be con- 
tent with a room, a little dark 
room, in my own houfe, and never 
murmur, never complain ; my life 
thall be {pent in praying for patience 
to enable me to bear fuch fad mif- 
fortunes!”” Thus he pleaded, but 
in vain; true to his own intereft, 
the wretch hurried him on, with as 
little remorfe as a butcher leads a 
lamb to the flaughter. Benevolus 
could not long furvive this fhocking 
treatment: from the moment he 
fet his foot in the mad-houfe, he ab- 
jured his food, and in a few days 
died :—A fad inftance of the cor- 
ruption, bafenefs, and ingratitude 
of the human heart, from the bale- 
ful effects of which, no generofity, 
benevolence, nor piety, could fe- 
cure him. 

The perfon who was concerned 
in this black affair, died fome time 
after in the extremeft agonies: the 
remembrance of the part he had a¢t- 
ed harraffed his mind, and embit- 
tered to him the bitternefs of death, 
His relation ftill poffeffes his for- 
tanec, but does not enjoy it: he 
ftarves ia the nidft of ee ; and, 
furrounded with plenty, is melan- 
choly and difconfolate. The fpirit 
of a man will faftain every natural 
infirmity and misfortune, but a 
wounded {pirit who can bear ? 





48 ’ Anecdotes of Mr. Hiward. 


ANECDOTES OF THE PHILAN.- 
TMROPIC MR, HOWARD. 


(From a letter written by D. Leifom 
a gentlemaa in America.) 


Jusr as Mr. Howard got out of 
the ftage (on his return from his 
travels chrough the Eaft) in Bithop- 
ftreet; London, to take a hackney 
coach, into which he was removing 
his trunks, one was ftolen, and has 
never fince been recovered; befides 
a duplicate of his travels, it con- 
tained twenty-five guineas and a 
a gold watch, A friend of mine, 
who vifited Newgate the next day, 
was told by a convict, (fuch intelli- 
gence have they) that the papers 
were all burnt.. Of the Lazaretro 


at Marfeilles he had no duplicates, 


and luckily the drawings were in 
the preferved trunk. Howard told 
me, he valued them fo highly, 
tnat, had they been ftolen, he would 
have returned to Marfeilles to ac- 
acquire new ones. ‘To enter this 
place is forbidden by ftrangers ; 
aud it was by a fingular ftratagem 
that he got in nine days fucceflively, 
without being difcovered. Having 
heard at Marfeilles, that an Englith 
Proteftant was confined in a prifon 
at Lyons, into which the intrufion 
of a ftranger was always punifhed 
with confinement to the gallies for 
life ; the difficulty of accefs only 
ftimulated the enthufiafm of How- 
ard. He learned, as well as he 
could, the different turnings and 
windings that led to the prifon he 
more particularly withed to vifit. 
Howard is a little man of extenuat- 
ed features, who might pafs for a 
Frenchman : he drefled himfelf 
like one, with his hat under his 
arm, andpaffed haftily between 24 
officers, and entered the very apart— 
ment he wifhed to fee without fuf- 
picion. He difclofed the fecret to 
an 
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gence and accuracy. Mr. Malone 
was one of the executors of Sir Jo- 
fhua Reynolds, and publifhed his 
works in two volumes quarto, in 
1797) prefixing an Account of the 
Life and Writings of the author. 


LADY MANNERS. 

A narive of Lzhena, in Ireland, 
and the lady of Sir William Man. 
ners of Bueminiter-Park, Leicciler- 
fhire. Her ladythip publithed, in 
1793, a mot elegantly printed vo- 
lume of ‘ Poeins,’’ chiefly of the 
ballad or elegiac kind. Thete 
productions cannot lay claim to firtt- 
rate excellence in point of genius 
and poetry, yet the eafe, elegance, 
tafte, and charming fimplicity, 
which generally pervade them, 
will lay almoft evégy reader under 
a contribution of applaufe; while 
the virtuous fentiments and amiable 
feelikgs which they difcover in the 
writer, may confirm them, by a 
fairsgxample, in the rectitude of 


goodnefs. 


FRANCIS MASERESy ESQ, F. R. S, 
CURSITOR Baron of the Court 
of Exchequer, and formerly At- 
torney-General of Quebec. He is 
a very diftinguiyhed writer, parti- 
cularly in the mathematical depart- 
meat. He was educated under Mr. 
Wooddefon, late of King{ton-upon- 
Thames, and at Clare Hall, Cam 
bridge. Inthe year 1752, he had 
the honcur of obtaining, with Dr. 
Porteus, Bifhop of London, the 
Chancellor’s Medals at Cambridge, 
on their firft inftitution. Baron Ma-. 
feres’s firt publication was a Difler- 
tation on the Ufe of the Negative 
Sign in Algebra, which was pub- 
lifhed in quarto, in 1759; and he, 
foon afterward, wrote ** Elements 
of plain ‘Trigonometry, in an o¢tavo 
volume. In 1775, he publifhed an 
Account of the Proceedings of the 





Britifh, and other Proteftant inha- 
bitants of Quebec, in order to ch- 
tain an Houfe of Affembly in that 
province, an ottavo volume; and 
two years afterward, vol. J. of the 
Canadian Freeholder, which was 
completed in three octavo voluines, 
and confifts of three Dialogues be- 
tween an Englifhman and a Frenchi- 
man, fettled in Canada, ‘The lat- 
ter of thefe works is an Inquiry con- 
cerning the King’s fole legiflative 
Authority, over countries fubdued 
by the Britifh Arms, and ceded to 
the Britith Crown; and it has been 
faid, that the charaéter of the Ca- 
nadian Freeholder is funk in that 
of the Englifh Lawyer and Hifto- 
rian. Baron Mafe.es hs alfo pub- 
lifhed an excellent work, in two 
volumes quarto, on the Principles 
of the Dottrine of Life-Annuities; 
a fhort Enquiry into the Kxtent of 
the Power of Jurics, on Trials for 
criminal Writings; the Moderate 
Reformer, a pamphiet on the cor- 
rection of abufes in the Church Efe 
tablifhment; Mr. James Bernoul- 
li’s Doétrine of Permutations and 
Combinations, and fome other ufe- 
ful mathematical Tra¢ts, in an oc- 
tavo volume; and Scriptores Loga- 
rithmici, in three volumes, quarto, 
publifhed in 17g1-1796, a mott va- 
luable work, confifling of feveral 
curious Tracts on the Nature and 
(-onftruétion of Logarithms, | witi.. 
others on the Binomial Theorem, 
and other fubjects connected with 
the Doétrine of Logarithms. | ‘The 
Jacter of thefe undertakings, and the 
manner of its execution, leave us in 
doubt whether mof to applaud, the 
liberality or the knowledge ef the 
editor, 
ss 
REV. THOMAS MAURICE, A. M 

HisrorioGRAPHER we believe 
to the Haft India Company, and a 
very learned, iogenious, anc dili- 
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ket Theatre. Mr. Mackenzie edit- 
ed, in 1793, a quarto volume of 
«< Poems by tiie late Rev. Dr. Tho- 
mas. Blacklock, together with an 
Effay on the Education of the Blind,’’ 
to which he prefixed an Account of 
the Author’s Life and Writings. 
He announced, at the fame time, 
the intended publication of fome 
Sermons ‘and other profe works, by 
Dr. Blacklock, which, we believe, 
have not appeared, In the year 
1779, when a fociety of literary 
gentlemen at Edinburgh, came te 
the refolution of publifhing a Pe- 
riodical Paper, Mr. Mackenzie, 
then of the Exchequer in that city, 
was entrufted with the condudt of 
the work. His numerous papers in 
the Mirror, the firft production of 
that fociety, have been particularly 
diftinguifhed for their elegance and 
neatnefs. To the Lounger, 2 pe- 
riodical paper, afterward publifhed 
by the fame fociety, he likewife 
contributed fome very diftinguithed 
eflays. Indeed, we are of opinion, 
that without the attraétion of Mr. 
Mackenzie’s performances, neither 
of thefe publications would have 
ranked very highly in the clafs of 
periodical papers. But poffefled of 
thefe, they may boaft a faving prin- 
ciple, and a flerling excellence in 
their conformation, which gives 
them a durable value, and will en- 
fure them a Jafting eftimation among 
the works of tafte *. 

~ * The following is a fentence which 
was pafled upon Mr, Mackenzie, by a 
reviewer of the day, upon the appear- 
ance of his Man of Feeling. 

‘s Jt is probably a firit work; and 
from the fpecimen it affords of the ta- 
lents of its author, we fhould not be dif- 
pofed to think that he will ever attain to 
any great eminence in literature. He 
may amufe himfelf atthe foot of Par- 
naflus; but to afcend the fteeps of the 
mountain muft be the tafk of thofe, on 
whom their benignant ftars have be- 
ftowed the rare gifts of true genius !”’ 





EDMUND MALONE, ESQ. 

OF Queen Ann Street Eaft. This 
gentleman, a native of Ireland, is 
the fon of the late Attorney Gene- 
ral of that Kingdom, and brother 
to Lord Sunderlin. He boafts a 
very high and deferved reputation 
in the literary world, as an Editor 
of Shakefpeare, and appears to have 
devoted almoft the whole of his 
time tothe ftudy and iliuftration 
of his immortal Author. Mr. Ma- 
lone has written feveral Prologues 
and Epilogees, and publifhed in 
1780, a very valuable Supplement 
mn two oftavo volumes, to the edi- 
tion of Shakefpeare’s Plays, pub- 
ithed, in 1778, by Johnfon and 
Stevens. In 1790, he produced his 
edition of the Plays and Poems of 
Shakefpeare, in ten crown octavo 
volumes, which, though inferior 
in fplendor to the elegant edition 
fince publifhed by Mr. Stevens, has 
obtained its edi.or moft diftinguifh- 
ed credit for his affiduity and criti- 
cai accument ‘Two years after the 
appearance of this work, Mr. Ma- 
lone publifhed a letter to Dr. Far- 
mer, relative to fome dittorted 
facts, in a pamphlet, entitled, 
‘¢ An Enquiry into the Authenti- 
city of certain Mufcellaneous pa- 
pers, &c. attributed to Shake- 
fpeare.” The latter of thefe per- 
formances had the honour of giv- 
ing the finifhing ftroke to the infa- 
mous forgery of the Shakefperian 
MSS, {vide Ireland) and if we ex- 
tend our indulgence to fome extra- 
neous matter, and a certain felf- 
complacent, farcaftic afperity, flow- 
ing through the volame, we cannot 
but pronounce it a moft mafterly 
piece of criticifm, and a very learn- 
ed and entertaining book. “By this 
work Mr. Malone made a pious of- 
fering to the manes of his celebray 
ted author, and gave the public a 
new proof of his indefatigable dili- 
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ago, he married the celebrated ac- 
trefs Mifs Brunton, who then quit- 
ted theitage. During his refidence 
at Florence, Mr, Merry, was a 
principal contributor to the  Flo- 
rence Mifcellany,” which was writ- 
ten by a few Englith of both fexes, 
who had met by chance at Florence, 
and was fuperintended by Mrs. 
Piozzi. In 1787, he publifhed, in 
London, * Paulina, or the Ruffian 
Daughter,” a poetical tale, founded 
on fact; and, in the year following, 
‘ Diverfity,’ a poem. He has alfo 
publithed ¢ The Laurel of Liberty,’ 
a poem; *. Lorenzo,’ a tragedy, re- 
prefented at Covent Garden; an 
Ode for the 14th of July, 1791, 
which was performed at the Crown 
and Anchor Tavern; £ Fenelon, or 
the Nuns of Cambray,’ a ferious 
drama, altered fiom the French; 
and ¢ The Pains of Memory,’ a 
poem, publithed in 1796. An Ode 
on the Recovery of his Majetty, 
recited by Mrs. Siddons at a Gala 
given by the Subfcribers to Brookes’ 
Club, as well as a comic opera, en- 
titled, ‘The Magician no Conju- 
ror,’ aéted four nights in the winter 
of 3792, are alfo to be attributed 
to his pen. On the 2gth of June, 
1787, Mr. Merry fent a pretty lit- 
tle poem, entitled, the Adieu and 
Recall to Love, to the World, a 
newfpaper of the day, with tie fig- 
nature Della Crufea. It was an- 
fwered by a poem, entitled, the Pen, 
figned Anna Matilda. The corref- 
pondence thus begun, was from po- 
etical fympathy kept up, at inter- 
vals, for two years. Many new 
correfpondents came forward, but 
the writers remained long unkuown 
to the public and to one another. 
Time, at laft, difcovered Deila 
Crufca and Anna Matilda, to be 
Mr. Merry and Mrs, Robinfon, who 
had an interview toward the con- 
Clufiun of the correfpondence. in 
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the mean time the poetry, fome of 
which is very pretty, attraéted a 
good deal of notice, and was re- 
printed, in volumes, under the title 
of © The Poetry of the World,’ 
It has now reached a fourth edition, 
in two duodecimo volumes, entitled, 
© The Britifh Album.’ Mr. Merry’s 
pieves, in this colleétion, have the 
greatelt claim to ditlin@tion of any. 
His poem, ¢ Diverfity,’ and * Am- 
bitious Vengeance,’ a tragic-drama, 
are to be found in thefe volumes, 
In {peaking of Mr. Merry’s preten- 
fions to fame, as a poet, we mut 
obferve that he has been loudly de- 
cried and ftigmatifed by an elegant 
fatiritt of the prefent day, (vide 
William Gifford, Efg.) who has 
faid of one -of his pieces* that it is 
diftinguifhed by * Downright non- 
fenfe, Downright frigidity, and 
Downright doggerel.’ We own 
that his-falfe glitter, his negligence, 
and his obfcurity are frequently 
highly. reprehenfible, yet, cannoc 
but allow, that his pretenfions to 
poetical merit are often great and 
ftriking, while the fpirit of liberty 
and benevolence which breathes 
through his writings fees ardent 
and fincere, His poem, entitled, 
‘ The Pains of Memory,’ has beet 
preferred by many readers, to Mr, 
Rogers’ popular poem, ¢ ihe Plea- 
fures of Memory.’ 
ALEXANDER MONRO, FSQ. 

PROFESSOR of Medicine, A- 
natomy, and Surgery ia the Uni- 
verlity of Edinburgh, &c. and a 
Phyfician of the highett reputation. 
He is the fou of a celebrated cha- 
ra¢ter of the fame name, whofe 
“© Ofteology’’ is fo univerfally ef- 
teemed ; and who likewife formerly 
held the above Profefforfhip. In 
1781, he publifhed his father’s 
works, in a quarto volume; and 
~® The Laurel of Liberty, 
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nt Scholar. He was educated at 
Calvary College, Ox:ord, after- 
ward became Chaplain to the g7th 
fégiment, and lived for fome years 
at Woodtord, in Effex, He pub- 
lithed, in 177g, a quarto volume of 
< Poems and Mifcellaneous Pieces,” 
with a free Tranflation of the Oe- 
dipus T) rannus of Sophocles. Mott 
of thefe poems had appeared in 
print before, feparately; ‘ Ne- 
therby,” the oldeft of them, was 
publithed in 1776. They poffeis 
much merit, but did not obtain 
their author that credit which his 
Jatter writings have acquired him, 
About a year, previoufly to this 
volume, Mr. Maurice had printed 
a Faft Sermon, which we believe is 
his only publication in the clafs of 
divinity, In 1782, he wrote Jerne 
Rediviva, an ode, infcribed to the 
Volunteers of Ireland; and, two 
one afierward, “ Weitminfter Ab- 
Vs” an elegiac poem, both of 
which pieces increafed his reputa- 
tion as a poet. In 1739, Mr. 
Maurice publifhed Panthea, a tra- 
gedy, from a ftory in Xenophon, 
which did not add greatly to his 
fame ; and relinquithing here the 
Jine of authorfhip, which he had hi- 
therto traced, he has fince acquired 
the greateft eminence and diftinc- 
tion, in another track, This is a 
circum{tance which cannot but ap- 
pear furprifing ; for what reader, 
with all his approbation of Mr. 
Maurice’s abilities as an hiftorian, 
can help yielding the palm to his 
tical talents ? In the year 17g0, 

e publifhed a Letter addreffed to 
the Direttors of the Eaft India Com- 
any, containing propofals for print- 
oe a Hiftory of Wiis Ressdations of 
the Empire of Hindoftan, from the 
earlieft ages ; and has, fince that 
time, publifhed ‘ Indian Antiqui- 
ties,” in fix volumes, o¢tavo (the 


two firk of which appeared in 1793) 


and the firft volume (in quarto) of 
the hiftery of Hinftoftan, publifhed 
in 1795. ‘The former of | thefe 
works is introductory to and iiluf- 
trative of the latter, Althcugh it 
was fan€tioned by the approbation 
of the Eaft India Company and Sir 
William Jones, it obtained only @ 
dozen fubfcribers in the courfe of 
twelve months! At prefent, how- 
ever, the merit of the author of 
thefe works is well known to the 
public, and has obtained him a 
moft diftingvifhed reputation. His 
erudition, diligence, and ingenuity 
are very remarkable, His greatett 
fault is, an imagination too florid 
and poetical for his undertaking, 
and not fufficiently reducible to me- 
thod and the power of condenfing. 
In 1795, Mr. Maurice publithed, 
in quarto, a beautiful elegiac Poem, 
facred to the Memory and Virtues 
of Sir William Jones, of which it is 
no mean praife to fay, thar it is fu- 
perior to Mr. Hayley’s Poem on 
the fame occafion. 


—— 


ROBERT MERRY, ESQ. A, Me 


THIS gentleman is a native of 
the Metropolis, and fon of a late 
Governor of the Hudfon’s Bay 
Company. He was born in rhe 
year 1755, was educated at Harrow 
under the private tuition of Dr, 
Parr, and became, afterward, a 
Member of Chrift’s College, Cam. 
bridge, and of Lincoln’s Inn, Upon 
the death of his father he bought 
acommiflion in the Horfe-guardsy 
and was, for feveral years, Adjutant 
and Lieutenant to the firft troop, 
commanded by Lord Lothian. He 
afterward quitted this fervice, and 
travelied, for fome years, cn, the 
coniinent. Mr. Merry made a 
long flay at Florence, and was elec- 
ted a Member of the famous Aca- 
demy Della Crufca, A few years 
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Unfuccefiful Addrefs of a Teacher. 


fome female friends, who played 
the refpective characters in private 
parties. ‘Though the plot of this 
piece is perfectly inartificial, the 
poetry which it contains does infi- 
nite credit to the powers of fuch 
early years, and it experienced a 
very favourable reception. In the 
following year, Mrs. More publith- 
ed the Inflexible Captive, founded 
on the ttory of Regulus, an: excel- 
lent tragedy confidered as a literary 
compofition, and which was acted 
one night at Bath. Sir Eldred of 
the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock, 
two beautiful legendary tales, were 
publifhed , together, in quarto, in 
1776. The latter is in the manner 
of Ovid, and the pretty fiction at 
the conclufion bad its origin from a 
rock, near the author’s refidence in 
Somerfethhire, whence a crimfon 
ftream flows, oceafioned by the red 
ftrata over which the water makes 
its way from the mountains, Mrs. 


More has alfo written an Ode to 


Dragon, Mr. Garrick’s houfe dog ; 
Effays on various Subjects, princi- 
pally defigned for young ladies, an 
oftavo volume; the tragedy of Per- 
cy, founded on the Gabrielle de 
Vergy of M. de Belloy ; the fatal 
Fal Chsad: a tragedy ; Sacred Dra- 
mas, the Subjects of which are ta- 
ken from the Bible, and Senfibility, 
a poem; Florio and the Bas Bleu, 
two poems; Slavery, a poem ; and 
remarks on the fpeech of M. Du- 
pont, made in the National Conven- 
tion of France, on the fubjects of 
religion and public education. The 
profits of the laft publication were 
to be givento the French emigrant 
clergy. Each of thefe performan- 
ces bears geautne marks of the fter- 
ling abilities and proficiency of 
their author. United, they entitle 
her to high eminence, indeed, a- 
mong female writers. Mrs. More 
wrote the preface to Ann Yearfley’s 
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(the Briftol Milk-maid) poemis, and 
is fuppofed to be concerned in feve- 
ral little pieces diftributed among 
the poor, by a fociety ander the ac- 
tive patronage of the worthy bifhop 
of London, The ufeful little tract, 
«* An Eftimate of the Religion of 
the Fafhionable World,” is alfo at- 
tributed to her. 


A — 


Unfuccefsful Addrefs of a Teacher, of- 
fering his fervices, and declaring him- 
feif a Candidate for the vacant En. 
glith School of a little Burgh. 


WORSHIPFUG SIRS, 


Y ovr very pertinent and per- 
fpicuous advertifement happened 
fortuitoufly to fall within the {phere 
of my obfervation upon the 27th 
ult. new ftyle, by which it is con- 
fpicable, that the very vettiges of 
erudition are almoft totally oblite- 
rated in the town of F y and 
places adjacent, by the late priva- 
tion of a kilful pedagogue, or teach- 
er of the Englith dingua, writing and 
arithmetic ; and that your youth are 
permitted to fpring up fpontancouf- 
ly like the wild brambles of the wil- 
dernefs. 

Now, firs, as Iam a profeffed a— 
dept in all thefe ramifications of 
learning, and have a fuperlative ta- 
lent of conveying and inculcating my 
iunate and acquired ideas into the 
puerile minds of the adslfeentes un- 
der my tuition with perfpicuity and 
facility, which co-operates their fa- 
ture improvement and education, 
by inftilling the feeds of {cience into 
the fertile hot beds of their preg- 
nant imagination, and makes know- 
ledge f{prout and germinate like the 
mufhroom of a fummer’s evening. 

Therefore, full freighted with 
thefe tranfcendant excellences, and 
confcious of my own perfonal abili- 
ties, [, witha laudable audacity, do 
by thefe prefents inlift myfelf acan- 

didate 
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two years afterwards, “¢ Obferva- 


‘tions on the Structure and Func- 


tions of the Nervous Syftem,” in a 
royal folio volume, illuftrated with 
plates. In 1785, he publifhed « the 
Structure and Phyfiology of Fithes 
explained, and compared with thofe 
of Man and other Animals, in a 
royal folio volume, and three years 
afterward, a Defcription of all the 
Burfae Mneofae of the Human bo- 
dy. He has, fince that ume, writ- 
ten a quarto pamphlet of Experi- 
ments on the Nervous Syftem, with 
Opium and Metalline Subftances. 
DONALD MONRO, £8Q.M. D. F. R. 8. 

A Puysician in London, Fel- 
lew of the Royal College of Phyfi- 
cians, and brother of the fubject of 
the preceding article. He wrote 
the life of the late Dr, Monro, pre- 
fixed to this quarto volume of his 
works, mentioned in our laft me- 
moir, And befide feveral {maller 
medical treatifes, has written, **Ob- 
fervations on the Means of preferv- 
ing the Health of Soldiers,”’ in two 
volumes o€tavo, publithed in 1780; 
and a Treatife on Medical and Phar- 
maceutical Chemiftry, and the Ma- 
teria Medica, in four oftavo vo. 
lumes. 

= 
JOHN MOORE, ESQ. M.D. 

THIS gentleman whofe writings 
have obtained him a great and well 
merited celebrity in the literary 
world, was formerly travelling pre- 
ceptor to the duke of Hamilton. 
He publithed in 1799, a View of 
Society and Manners in France, 
Switzerland and Germany, in two 
octavo volumes; a work which was 
favorably received, and which gain- 
ed its author no {mall thare of cre- 
dit, two years after this, he wrote 
a View of Society and Manners in 
Italy, which, as the obfervations it 
contains occurred in the fame tour, 





$4 Biography. 


fo is it to be ‘confidered as a conti- 
nuation of the above work, in me- 
rit, as well as fubject. Thefe vo- 
lumes have feen feveral editions fince 
their firft publication. In 1786, 
Dr. Moore publifhed an ofgtavo vo- 
lume of « Medical Sketches ;” and 
three years afterward, his celebrated 
novel, entitled, * Zeluco,” in two 
volumes, o¢tavo. Dr. Moore ac- 
companied the earl of Lauderdale 
to Paris, 1792, and was prefent dur- 
ing the horrid maffacre of Septem- 
ber. Soon after his return to En- 
gland, he publifhed a journal dur- 
ing his refidence in France, in two 
volumes o¢tavo, which is a moft va- 
luable and authentic work; and in 
1795s he produced a View of the 
Caufes and Progrefs of the French 
Revolution, in two more cétavo 
volumes. He has, fince that 
time, written Edward, a novel, in 
two oftavo volumes, which, like 
Zeluco, exhibits various views of 
human nature, bat its charaéters 
are more indigenous to our foil, I 
is hardly neceflary for us toadd of 
fo popular a writer as Mr. Moore, 
that bis works difcover him to pof- 
fefs great infight into human nature, 
and that happy union of acute dif- 
cernment, with a lively imagina- 
tion, by which he is enabied to de- 
{cribe its intricacies with the great- 
eft pleafantnefs. 


HANNAH MORE, 

FORMERLY a {chool miftrefs 
at Briftol, and a lady juftly cele- 
brated for her literary accomplifh- 
ments. The elegant fimplicity of 
her poems, and the pious and virtu- 
ous fentiments which they incul- 
cate, come with peculiar grace 
from a female pen. Her firft pub- 
lication was a_paftoral drama, enti- 
tled, «* The Search of Happinefs,”* 
which appeared in 1773. It was 
written at the age of eighteen for 
fome 
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Difficult Trifles , 5 7 


one tidrning to feé him, and told 
him, that he was the fame Omar 
who had afked advice of him, and 
now related his adventure, The 
fage was attentive, fighed, put his 
finger to his forehead, and delibera- 
ted awhile, ‘* Omar,”  faid. hes 
thou liveft in the neighbourhood ; 
come hither again at this hour to- 
morrow.’* Omar returned, and found 
a meffenger who acquainted him 
with the news, that Ali, having o 
verheated himfelf at a great feaft in 
Bagdat, had taken fome cooling 
fruitsao retrefh himfelf, died of a 
fever, and was borne to the grave 
with the curfes of about fifty bes 
lievers, among which were thofe of 
widows and orphans. Omar wrote, 
that he made himfelf refponfible for 
all Ali’s debts, thanked the Als 
mighty for having recompenfed the 
injuftice of his friend, and went the 
next morning to the fage.  O- 
mar,’’ faid he, what mode of life 
doft thou purfue?” I pray to 
the Immortal, I fhudder when I 
fee my flave fuffer, I give and lend 
to thofe who are in want, but ftili I 
curfe my exiftence.”’ ‘ The Eter- 
nal created thee, Omar, and thou 
art marked in his books.” ‘ But 
wherefore have I been the death of 
a woman and of a man, of a thou- 
{and times more value than myfeif?’’ 
«¢ We are the creatures of the Eter- 
nal; bleffed be the Eternal!’ “ But 
what fhould Ido not to eurfe my 
exiftence ?”” « Abjitain and enjoy.” 
« Thou toldft me that before; but 
I underftoud thee not.”’ «I will fend 
my grand-daughter to thee; Omar. 
I have fomething to fay to my 
workmen.” ‘The old man called 
Zemira, and left Omar alone, 


(Te be continued. ) 





DISPUTATION. 


I: people were always careful to 
afcertain the truth of an event, be- 
Vou. 1V. No. 41. 


fore they difputed om, its ¢atifes 
they would efcape, fays Fontenelleg 
the ridicule of haying found,a caufe 


for what never exifted. In fupporé) 
of this obfervations he qives the 


following anecdotes mf 

“< Inthe year 1§93, it wa8 #és 
ported, that a chila feven years olds 
in Silefia, had loft all its teaths and 
that a gold tooth had grown in the 
place of a natutal double one. Itt 


“45959 Horttius, profeflot of médi- 


cine in the univertity of Helmftadts 
wrote the hiftory of this tooth, He 
faid, it was partly a natural evetits 
aod: partly miraculous; and that the 
Almighty had fent it tu this childs 
to confole the Chriftians for theif 
perfecution by the Turks. 

“Im the fame years that this 
golden tooth might not want hifs 
torians, Rullandus wrote an accuun€ 
of it. 

«« Two years aftetwatds, Igtiof 
teterus, another learned many wrote 
againft the opinion which Rullan- 


dus had given on this tooth of golds , 


and Rullandus immediately teplied 
ina moft elegant and erudite differ. 
tation, — 

Libavius, 4 very feattied fhiatiy 
compiled all that had been faid te- 
lative to this tooth, and fubjoitied 
his temarks upon it. There was 
nothing wanted to recofhitientd thefe 
learned works, but that the tooth 
thould really have been gold. 

On its being examined by a golds 
mith, he found it was fiothing but 
a gold leaf applied to the tooth with 
great art; but they firft wrote their 
books, and then confulted the golds 
{mith 


EI 


DIFFICULT TRIFLES, 


HERE has been a tite wheff 
if was confidered as a fpecies of 
merit to be expert in the formation 
of acroftics, and other literary tri- 


flesy now confidered as puerile. 
3P This 
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didate in your propounded compa- 
rative trial of examination, and am 
in no diffidence or perturbation a- 
bout gathering the laurels from a- 
mongit the feet of my antagonifts, 
if juitice be permitted only to hold 
the (cales in her equitable hands. 

Flaving in this exhibited a fpeci- 
men of my profound literation and 
aptitude for teaching, veracity whif- 
pers in my ear that I ought alfo to 
give you a peep into the profundity 
of my foibles, of which, in the ca- 
talogue of my peccadillos, inconti- 
nence and inebriety are the moft fla- 
grant. As for the firft, 1 have long 
ago expiated my juvenile tranfgref- 
fions, by exhibiting a demure coun- 
tenance before the congregation on 
the ftool of repentance; and this, 
they fay, is abfterfive, and mundi- 
fies from all pollution and unclean. 
nefs, as if fprinkied with the afhes 
of the red heifer on the day of ex. 
piation. Befides, being now at the 
eve of my grand climatteric, and 
my impetuous natural powers hav- 
ing at length yielded up their prif- 
tine predominancy to fedate fober 
contemplation, I can fay with the 
royal voluptuary under the fame un- 
happy precicameiit, wanity of vanis 
ties f 

Being now arrived at the fe€tion 
of intemperance, 1 muft acknow- 
ledge, candid firs, that there is fome- 
thing repognant in a cup of the 
creature to the ftrongeft refolutions 
of my fortitude : for, fo foon as the 
infinuating thief comes within the 
fphere ot contaét with my fingers, 
it is thence conveyed, with an ir- 
refiftible velocity, to my organs of 
delugtition; but, by what un- 
known tracks it marches from thence 
direGily to the cenforiumy et philofo- 
phers invefligate ; for fure I am it 
doés not proceed thither by the or- 
dinary flow progrefs of chilification 
—for after a repeated number of 





Omar. A Narvative. 


vetitable Nantz, fwallowed with 2- 
vidity, Ihave often felt that the 
fiy companion had pervaded and 
darted his noxious influences, like 
the lightnings of eleétricity, into 
my vertiginous brain, Sometimes it 
enlivens my fancy, fometimesdrowns 
it ; but when the intoxicating fumes 
are fled from my emporium, and re. 
turning reafon gains the afcendant 
over my before dormant faculties, 
I then redouble my diligentia, and 
cry out peccavi, till I again relapfe 
into my former ill fated propenfity : 


But, upon the whole, Iam an inde- | 


fatigable pains-taking teacher, and 
my fingers are become callous by 

the continual ufe of the ferula. 
As of all things I deteft verbofi. 
ty and prolixity, I thall, without 
pi amplification, fubfcribe my- 

cit, 
Courteous firs, 

Your moft obfequious, 

and devoted fervant, 
Jacopus M——u, M. a. 


= re 


OMAR. A NARRATIVE. 
[Continued from page 23.5 
Omar wants to know, why he has com- 


mitted two murders; and is thewn 
the reafon of it by a young woman, 


ce 
if NEVER torment a worm,” 
faid Omar, in the profoundeft for- 
row ; “ and yet I have occafioned 
the deaths of the handfomeft wo- 
man, and the moft upright judge in 
Bagdat.” Omar fhut up his pa- 
lace, took care of himfelf, and 
went into the: country ; where he 
pofieffed fome fuch moments as had 
tempted him to put an end to his 
life, had it been then as much the 
cuftom at Bagdat, as it is now on 
the banks of the Thames, or the 
lake of Geneva. Omar’s country 
feat was about fix miles diftant from 
the retreat of the fage. He went 
one 














Thoughts.on Modern Wit. 


The praifes beftowed upon great 
men are fometimes lefs decifive in 
favour of their merit than certain 
fenfations which we feel in relating 
their virtues. The prefent anec- 
dote will not be read by perfons of 
fenfibility without exciting their 
feelings ; and it will prove how dear 
the memory of /Maféilon was, not 
only to the indigent, whofe tears he 
dried by his beneficence, but to 
every one that knew him, 

Some years fince a traveller hav- 
ing ftopped at Clermont a few days, 
wifhed to fee the country-houfe at 
which this prelate was accuftomed 
to pafs part of the year. He ap- 
plied to an old curate, who, fince 
the death of bifhop Maflillon, had 
not courage fufficient to return to 
that country-houfe, where he could 
no longer fee the perfon that it be- 
longed to. The curate, neverthe- 
lefs, confented to fatisfy the travel- 
lers curiofity, notwithftanding the 
the heart-rending grief which he 
felt in preparing 40 vifit the {pot fo 
forrowfully dear to his memory. 

They went together, and the cu- 
rate fhewed the itranger every part. 
«“* This is,” faid he, with tears in 
his eyes, the place in which that 
worthy prelate ufed to walk with 
us—This is the feat on which he 
would repofe himfelf, and give us 
friendly advice—This is the garden 
which he cultivated himfelf.” They 
then went into the houfe; and when 
they came to the chamber in which 
Mafillon expired— Here,” faid 
the curate, * is the place in which 
we loft him ;” and in pronouncing 
thefe words, fell to the ground in a 
{woon, 

It was generally believed, that 
Rouffeau copied mufic to obtain a 
living; but it was an error. 

This great man, fo truly fingn- 
lar, but equally virtuous, carefully 
pteferved thofe {mall fums which 
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his labour produced; for the pur- 
pofe of relieving fuch honeft per- 
fons, as he knew . were in want, 
Thisis now known as a fact. The 
fecret fo clofely kept during his life, 
tranfpired after his death, by the 
grateful acknowledgements of thofe 
whom he had affifted. This is an 
additional gem to his crown, 

Rouffeau had fcarcely fufficient 
for his own fupport, yet by fruga- 
lity he found the means of faving o- 
thers from perifhing. With this ex- 
ample in our minds, what are we 
to fay of thofe who abound in rich- 
es, and even laviih them, but who 
fupply the wants of the diftreffed 
with difficulty; and then only to 
make the receiver blufh! 





THOUGHTS ON MODERN WIT. 


‘© Life’s a jeft, and all things fhow it; 
«¢T thought fo once, but now | know it,"’ 


Ano really, Mr. Editor, we 
are the wittieft people on earth— 
Every thing ferious and facred is 
made a Fe/f of——To come to an un- 
timely end is only ** to go at the 
drop”—and to die in one’s bed is: 
** tg kick the bucket.’’ ‘To be on 
the verge of bankruptcy, (a fitua- 
tion not the moft defirable) is only 
to be di/o’d.—And there are above 
fifty pretty, witty, genteel, and 
foft expreilions, to denote that imi- 
tation of brutality, draxkenne/s. 
A man is affronted if you tell him 
that he was drank on fuch a day; 
but he takes it as acompliment, if 
you infinuate that he was ¢¢ a little 
groggy” —<* or how came you fo?” 
Toaccufe a gentleman of adultery 
would probably produce a challenge ; 
but to whifper that he has had “ an 
affair of gallantry” with Lady 
is the moft pleafing flatrery—Should 
you be fo very dull and fupid, as 
to accufe another of murder, it is 

ten 
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‘This tafte for trifles has alfo pro- 
duced feveral pieces of writing, and 
‘other articles of wonderful minute- 
\nefss 

\ “In the fixteenth century, an Ita- 
lian religionift, Hamed Peter Alum- 
mus, wrote the fymbol of the 
apoftles, and the evangely of St. 
John ix principio, in a {pace not big- 
ger than a farthing. 


An artift, not lefs patient, pre-_ 


fented qaeen Elizabeth with a piece 
of paper not larger than a finger 
nail, on which was written the ten 
commandments, the fymbol of the 
apoftles, and the Lord’s prayer, 
with the queen’s name, and the date 
of the year. This artift alfo con- 
itruéted a pair of fpectacles, by the 
ufe of which any perfon could read 
his prodnétion with the greateft fa- 
cility. ~~ 
In the hands of fome amateurs of 
this fpecies of chef d’ceuvres, may 
be feen Homer’s Hiad written on a 
piece of vellam that may be enclof- 


* edina walnut fhell. Thefe writ- 


ings are generally done with a pen- 
cit as it traces the charaéter more 
delicately and thinner than a pen. 
It is remarked, that the writings of 
perfons expert in this fpecies of la- 
bor, is not only more neat than com- 
mon writing, but fuperiur even to 
copperplate. 

Faba, an Italian prieft, a native 
of Calabria, employed himfelf in 
another fpecies of labor, not Iefs 
furprizing from its difficulty, On 
a piece of box-wood, which might 
be enclofed in a filbert thell, he re- 
prefented all the myfteries of the 
paffion. 

To this artift there is alfo attri- 
buted a coach of the fize of a grain 
of wheat ; there was a coachman to 
conduét it; horfes to draw it, and a 
man and woman feated infide. 

Thefe wonderful produions 
were prefented to Charles the Fifth 
and Francis the Firft. 


Another artift conftru€ted a cha- 
rict of ivory, which a fly could co- 
ver with its wings: alfo a thip of 
ivory, with its proper rigging. 

Paul Colondes fays, he faw a 
goldfmith at Moulins, who faften- 
ed alive flea by a chain of gold, 
confifting of fifty rings, the whole 
of which did not weigh three grains. 


— 


SENSIBILITY. 
Dowmiaue DE VIC, go- 


vernor of Amiens, of Calais, and 
Vice-Admiral of France, always 
made particular enquiry in what- 
ever place he commanded, for the 
merchants and artificers of reput- 
able chara€ter, and on being inform. 
ed who they were, and where they 
lived, he would vifit them in the 
moft friendly manner, and requeft 
them to dine with him. Of this 
amiable man, hiftory relates thefe 
two affefting anecdotes : 

In the yeat 1586, he loft the 
calf of his right leg by a gun-fhot ; 
and though the part was well cured, 
yet he could not attempt to ride on 
horfeback, without experiencing the 
moft excruciating pain in his wound. 
ed leg ; in confequence of which he 
retired to Guyenne. He had lived 
there about three years, when he 
was informed of the death of Hen- 
ty the Third, and the embarrafs- 
ments of Henry 1V. and the great 
need in which ,he ftood of all his 
good fervants; he dire@ly had his 
leg cut off, fold part of his eftates, 
entered into his king’s fervice, and 
rendered him fome very fignal fer- 
vices at the battle of Ivri, and on 
many other occafions. 

Two days after this king was af- 
faflinated, de Vic going through /a 
rue de la Ferronerie, and feeing the 
fpot on which this horrid murder 
was committed, he fell fenfelefs to 
the ground, and died next morn- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
For the Weeky Magazine. 


To Mr, S——-, on wis RECovERY FROM A SEVERE AND PRO 


TRACTED INDISPOSITION, 


V V ITH mental anguifh long I view'd thy ftate, 
And mousn’d alas! in vain, thy wretched fate ! 
Health, vernal goddefs, from thy pillow fied, 

And pallid ficknefs hover’d o’er thy head ; 
Her ghaftly thades, tenebrious {pread around 
Propheuc woes, and forrow’s pungent found ! 


Unnerv’d and vanquifh’d with inceffant care, 
Ah! what remain’d for thee but black defpair | 
Yet &ill thy mind on hope’s broad pinions roie, 
And fpurn’d the preffure of affaiiing woes; 
Struggl’d with weaknefs and inceffant pain, 

Till mortal firmnefs reaffum’d its reign, 


Once more with ardent joy elate, I fee 
Returning health and ftrength revifit thee | 
Aht what is grandeur? what the glare of wealth, 
Depriv’d ef thee, all renovating health ! 
Can worlds compenfate for thy cheering {mile, 
Or aught befide, thy heavy hour beguile.— 


Snatch'd from the grave, oh! may you long enjoy 
Health, happinefs, and peace without alloy, 
‘To blefs a partner; but of woman-kind, 
Adorn’d with allthe virtues of the mind; 
A lovely offspring, living in thy fmile, 
Whofe op’ning graces all thy cares beguile, 
May joy illume life’s evanefcent fcene, 
Nor gloomy cares ebtrufive intervene ! 


—_E, 


For the Weekly Magazine, 


Lings ON THE DEATH OF Da, Rozert Harris, sun, 


Tho' the broad trump of echoing fame, 
To fartheft ifles had fent thy name, 
Or ties of friendthip, love, or birth, 
Had urg’d thy ttay on this our earth—- 
It matter’d not—for none can fave ; 

Or granta refpite, from the grave ; 

Not e’en thy tkill ia medic lore, 

Could ought affuage the tyrant’s power ; 
Or gain thee time to act, and fhow 

How much you’d foften human woe. 
Ah! ag—the wile—the good—the great 


Muft lye like vou—in humble {tare ! 
Then let your triends forbear to figh 

Or damp a cheek with forrow’s eye ; 
For God to man in kindnets’ given 

A noble fout---a fpark of heaven... 
That when our mortal body dies, 
Deth foar-s-and bdrighten in the tkies, 
And though departed from our eyes, 

You thine refplendaat in the tkies ; 
Where white-rob’d peace and joy divine 
With inexprefiiverulineds thine! : 


Ons 


6a Anecdotes 


ten to one but he brings you intoa 
Court of King’s Bench; whereas, 
if you praife him as a men of honour, 
‘when he pinked the fellow whofe 
wife or daughter he had dehauched, 
he will fhake hands with yop moft 
cordially, 

Indeed, Sir, this is carrying 
things too far. It is being witty 
evermuch, when, by fuch fine and 
polite expreflions, we familiarize 
ourfelves to crimes which ought ne- 
ver to be mentioned without abhor- 
rence, The proper fubjetts for the 
exercife of wit feem to be exhautt- 
ed, and proper places are changed 
for others not: quite fo proper. 
Henee we hear of a roar of laughter 
inthe Senate a general fmile on the 
face of a whole congregation in a 
church; and a good joke, which 
makes even the Judges laugh, in a 
Court of Fufiice while our play- 
houfes are as dull as conventicles, 
and our plays cantain every thing 
exeept that which provokes mirth, 
To madern tragedies, indeed, IJ al- 
law a certain portion of ihe wis co- 
mica; but no thanks to the author, 
for it is the audience who make their 
Qws entertainment hegre. 

ANECDOTES. 

THOSE who have read hiftory 
mutt have remarked that fome great 
military characters were philofo- 
phers as well as generals. Of this 
number (who are fmall) was Zeno- 
phon among the ancients, and mar- 
fhal} ‘Turenne, in the laft centu- 
ry, among the moderns. Thoegh 
France, in the old career of monar- 
chical ravage, called war, was never 
more fuccefsful chan when Turenne 
was at the head of her armies, yet 
he defpifed that excefs of military 
{pleador, which fo many of his 
<Onutrymen affeéted, and the mo- 
narch himfelf recommended, as 


thinking it indifpenfibly neceflary 


in the etiquette of camps and marche 
es.-—Among the young officers of 
noble birth, who were learning ex- 
pericuce in ‘furenne’s army, there 
was one fuppofed to be nearly allied 
to Louis X1Vth, who was particu- 
larly fond of having the great guns 
fired on every holiday occation, 
Marfhall Turenne, out of complai- 
fance to the king’s injun¢tion, found 
himfelf under a neceflity of fre- 
quently humoring the fop; but on 
one occafion, after affenting with 
fome ill humor to a requett fo 

difcharge of a battery of twenty- 
four pcunders on a faint’s day, he 
could not help exclaiming to thofe 
around him— Did you ever know 


4 blockhead that was not fond of noife.” 
— 


A REMARKABLE PASQUINADE, 


Pos Sixtus V. had a fifter, 
named Camilla, whom he ienderly 
lqved. Being born, like himfelf, 
in an abject ilation, fhe formerly 
followed the profeilion of a wath- 
er-woman; and a fevere pafquinade 
appeared on this occafion. One 
morning Pafguin had a very dirty 
fhirton. Marfario afked him the 
reafon of his being fuch a floven ? 
‘¢ Why, to tell you the truth,” (re- 
plied Pafguin) ‘* my wafher-woman 
is become a princefs.” Sixtus, in or- 
der to difcover the author of thig 
infult, offered a reward of two 
thoufand piftoles, and promifed that 
his life fhould be fecure. The impru- 
dent author was caughtin the {nare ; 
he was bold enough to wait ppon the 
pope, and declared that he was the 
perfon that had produced that paf- 
quinadg. The pope fulfilled his 
promife, paid him the money, and 
did not deprive him of life: but 
fentenced him to lofe his hands and 
his tongu¢, 
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Poetry, 63 


THE TERRORS OF GUILT. 


ON coward, with the ftreaming hair 
And vilage, madden'd to defpair, 
With ftep coavuls’d, uafettled eye, 
Aad bofom lab’ring with a figh, 
Is Guilt !—Behold he hears the name, 
Aad {tarts with horror, fear, and fhame! 


See! flow Sufpicion by his fide ; 

With winking, microfcopic eye ! 
And Myttery his muftied guide, 

With fearful fpeech, and head awry. 


See! fcowling Malice there attend, 
Bold Falfehood, an apparent friend ; 


Avarice, repining o’er his pelf, 
Mean Cunning, lover of himfelf ; 
Hatred, the fon of confeieus Fear, 


Impatient Envy, with a fiend like’ 


{neer, 
And thades of blatted Hopes, which @ill 


are hovering near ! 


All other woes will find relief, 


_ And time alleviate every grief ; 
~ Memory, though flowly, will decay, 


And Sorrow’s. empire pafs away. 
Awhile Misfortune may controu!, 

And Pain opprefs the virtuous foul, 
Vet Innocence can ftill beguile 

The patient fufferer of a {mile, 

The beams of Hope may ftill difpenfe 
A grateful feeling to the fenfe ; 
Friendfhip may caft her arms around, 
And with fone tears embalm the wound, 
Gr Piety’s foft incenfe rife, 

And waft refleGion to the tkies ; 

But thofe fell pangs which he endures, 
Nor time forgets, nor kindnefs cures; 
Like Ocean’s waves, they Mill retura, 
Like Etna’s fires, for ever burn, 


Round him no genial zephyrs fly, 

No fair horizon glads his eye, 

No joys to him does nature yield, 

The folemn grove, or laughing field ; 
Though both with loud rejoicings ring, 
No pleafure does the echo bring. 

Not bubbling waters as they roll, 

Can tranquiilize his burfting foul, 

For Confcience itill, with tingling (mart, 
Aflerts his empire o’er his heart, 

And evea when his eye-lids clofe, 
With clamorous {cream affrights repofe. 
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Opprels’d with Tight, he feeks to fhun 

The fplendid glories of the fun ; 

The bufy crowds that hover near, 

Torment his eye, diftraét his ear; 

He haftens to the fecret thades, 

Where not a ray the gloom pervades; 

Where Centemplation may retreat, 

And Silence take his moffy feat: . 

Yet even there ao peace he knows, 

His fev’rith blood no calmer flows ; 

Seme hid affailin’s vengeful knife 

Is rais’d to end his wretched life. 

He thudders, farts, and itares around, 

With breathlefs fright, to catch the fan- 
cied found ; 

Seeks for the dagger in his breaf, 


tiie os atta ee eT 


_ Aad gripes it ‘neath his ruffled vet, 


— 
NATURE'S HANDY WORKS, 
[By a Lady. } 


Narvors upon a frugal day 
Took up, by chance, a clod of clay, 
And form’d a human creature: | 
But when the came to ftore the mind, 
No qualities the dame could find 
Save pertnels and ill-natures 


in vain fhe fearch’d her cabin round ; 
No living creature could be found, 
Which put her in a paffion--- 
No vice, nor virtue ready made— 
«* But found fomething ¢he’,”” (he 
faid . 
And gave him affe@ation. E 


That done, the mus’d if he was fir 

To be a lawyer---parfon---wit-.- 
Phyfician---'twould not do, fr 5--- 

Teo be a coxcomb was his fate, 

She, laughing, tapp’d his empty pate, 
And erydd, Go bea beau, fir | 


And now he prattices thofe arrs 

Which fteal the ladies futile hearte, 
His character moft true is, 

But my defcription here Tend, 

I hear you whifper to your friend, 
Sho isbe Dicky Lewis? 


INTEL. 
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62 Poetry. 


Ops tro APRIL. 


A SCENE of pleafure nature o’er the plains 
Difplays propitious with a liberal hand : 

By {pring led on, again fhe joyous reigns, 
And fpreads her itores in plenty thro’ the land. 


The pleafing profpeét of th’ advancing year 
Begins to peep trom out the fertile foil; 
Burtting thro’ earth, the hidden roots appear, 

And early plants repay the garé’ners toil: 


The god of day now mounts his courfes forth, 
_ And drives unweary’d his diurnai race; 
With chearful luftre darts his beams on earth, 
And fhines unrivall’d thro’ the etherial {pace. 


With horns expanded, Taurus marks his height ! 
Gain'd the meredian of th’ afcending road, 

He finks imoervious from the dazzled fight 
Behind the gloomy mantle of a cloud. 


Warm’d with celeftial heat, the veil diffolves 
In gentle drops. A falutit’rous thow’r 

Soft patt’ring down, the new cloth’d woods involvyzs 
In fragrant {weets, and fcents the hawthern bow’r. 


The healthy offspring of the rural dames 
Arife atdawn, and feek the dewy fields ; 
With infant mirth their happinefs proclaims, 
' And pluck the fweeteft flow’rs that nature yields, 


Till hunger calls-~-when tothe lonely cot 
They joyful bend ; beneath the fragrant fpoil, 

With violets deck'd, they biefs their happy lot, 
And think themfelves repaid for all their toil. 


The village nymphs, intent upen their fporte, 
With well feign’d falfehoods teaze the fimple clown 
Smilé when he frowns, and titter when he’s hurt, 
An April fool !---the jeft of all the town, 


* Asonce the Sabine fair to new built Rome 
(Entic’d by ftratagem, and promis'd peace) 
Haiten’d, and met an unexpected doom, 
Caught, and deflower’d by the rifing race. , 





Imagination now expands her wing ! 

Yo nobler heights the teeming fancy foars ! 

Unchain’d, unfetter’d, at the approach of fpring, 
She once again her latent themes explores, 


~~ 
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‘ The ftory from whence the cuftom of making April fools is faid to have 
atifen, 
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t. 66. J 
INTELLIGENCE. 


New-York, April 16. 
Extract of a letter from a gentleman at 

Savannah, to his friend ia this city, 

dated April 2. 

‘« Your friend, Capt. Stephen Col- 
ver*, has been continually engaged fince 
my atrival at this place, in making pre- 
parations for raifing the wrecks in this 
river, and I am happy to tnform you, 
that on Sunday laft he fucceeded in 
lifting one of the largett of them, and 
has removed it fromthe channel to the 
fhore. : 

This fuccefs muft be attended with 
particular pleafuré to him and his 
triends, as many people here have, with 
more zeal than good fenfe ridiculed his 
undertaking. He is now preparing to 
raife the remaining two thips (as per 
contraét), and it is expected will do it 
with very little additional expence.”’ 


Remarkable inflance of Longevity. 

On Monday the 8th inft: departed 
this life Mrs. Elizabeth Bockenhaoven, 
ef the laft century, one of the oldeft in- 
habitants of New-York, of which the 
was anative. She was born the 2oth of 
July 1699, fo that the had nearly com- 
pleted her hundredth year; and was 
the third of 14 children of Abraham 
Van Gelder, of whom now remain none 
except the youngelt, (who bears the fa- 
ther’s name) isin his 84th year, and 
enjoys a remarkable fhare of heaith, 
The name of the old lady his fifter, ac- 
quired by marriage, is now become to- 
tally extin€t by her death, having long 
fince loft her fons. 


From the Charleftewn City-Gazette. 
Mefirs, Freneau & Paine, 
T perfectly acquieice with Dr. Logan 





* Captain Stephen Colver is a native 


ef Norwich, Connecticut, and is the 


inventor of the machine for cleaning 
docks, rivers, &c, the machine for heav- 
ing down veffels, &c. &c. which have 
been ufed in this place with fuccefs, and 
perhaps we may add, that he is one of 
the firft mechanical geniufes in this 
country, Thefe wrecks were funk by 
the Britifh during the late war, and 
were a great obftruction to - naviga- 
tion of Savannah river. 





in his opinion, that adjacent to tha 
mountains is the moft fuitable fituation 
for the culture of vines; but we differ 
in this refpect: he contemplates their 
fuccefs to arife from lime-ftone and rich 
calcareous earth; I attribute it to the 
great digeflive fubterraneous heat of the 
earth arifing from difterent caufes; and 
I do contend, and always did contend, 
that one particular fpecies of the indige-+ 
nous grape, if properly cultivated, would 
anfwer better than any foreign impor- 
tation; its coat is fufficiently robuft, 
and the juice imprefied from it, is in 
my opinion, after a due procefs of fer- 
mestation, capable of making vine 
equal to any we import from Italy of 


Spain. 
M, BARRETT. 





MARRIAGES. 


Mr. Matthew Strong, jun. of this 
city, to Mils Catharine Brown, of 
Swedefbourg, New-jerfey. 

Mr. Samuel Tatem, to Mifs Mary 
Alexander, both ot this city, 

Mr. Fofeph Evans, ot Pennypeck, to 
Mifs Anx Lewis, of this city, 

Mr. Dawid Roberts, of New-York, 
to Mifs Mary Rees, of this city. 

Mr. Henry Sweitzer, to Mifs Polly 
Kugler, beth of this city. 


DEATH3. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Kubu, wife of Mre 
Peter Khun, merchant, of this city, in 
the 42d year of her age. 

Very fuddenly, on Wednefday even- 
ing, Mr. George M‘Call, merchant, of 
this city. 

i — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor thinks himfelf bound to 
rejet the Tate or ANNA, in con- 
fequence of the decided opinion, that 
is given upon facts, which, from the 
recency of their occurrence, and the 
diftance of the fcéne where they were 
acted, render it impracticable, as yet, 
to arrive at truth and certainty refpeé- 
ing them. 





